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CATHOLIC BEGINNINGS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS: 
SHAWNEETOWN 


Age carries with it the charm of history. Events which in 
their day were commonplace grow into significance and historic 
interest as years fade away. When the lives of pioneers have 
passed beyond contact with the living and conditions of life 
radically change, when trackless forests give way to fertile fields 
and small pioneer settlements amid the aboriginal Indians grow 
into populous centers, when over a vast territory where there 
was neither diocese, parish or priest, excepting the early French 
Missions, a hierarchy now rules, the beginnings grow in sacred- 
ness and interest. 


Seventy years ago a small frame church was under construc- 
tion on the banks of the Ohio in the village of Shawneetown, IIl. 
Twelve years have passed since the centennial of the landing of 
the first Catholic at this village. Both events we deem sufficient- 
ly dignified with years to justify their record as germinal Catho- 
lic events. An attempt will be made in the following pages to 
portray in outline the beginnings and the development of perhaps 
the oldest Catholic settlement in the eastern and extreme south- 
ern portion of the state of Illinois. If this essay at parish his- 
tory should not satisfy the enquirer in many respects, if yawning 
gaps remain to fill in and broken links beg connection in the 
chain of events, we are not surprised that the reader’s imagina- 
tion must substitute what the writer’s research could not as- 
certain. 


Let it here be stated that the blame cannot be imputed to a 
lack of interest in the subject, nor to a want of research, for we 
doubt whether greater interest or more earnest research could 
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have accomplished more. The writer has vividly experienced 
that we treasure too little the historic events of our day by 
current parish chronicles and that posterity will fail to find the 
key to the development of events which have been consecrated 
with the halo of age. Since written records were wanting, no 
parish chronicle having been kept, research was most difficult 
and piecemeal in its results. The memory of many events was 
rescued from the aged before they had carried it with them into 
a silent past. Weeks, months of inquiry were often meagerly 
rewarded with a discovery of what might be comfortably nar- 
rated in a laconic sentence. The writer realizes more than ever 
that much of the most valuable historic information obtainable 
lies buried in the memories of the aged and if this is to be pre- 
served to posterity it must be rescued without delay. It is not 
overlooked that the memory of men is not always reliable; 
wherefore we have taken pains to verify every personal recol- 
lection, at least beyond a reasonable doubt, and where this has 
not been possible, have left room for doubt. 


On the last day of the year 1819 there disembarked at 
Shawneetown, Ill., John Lawler and Elizabeth, his wife, who 
were the first Catholic settlers in this part of the state. They 
had emigrated from the town of Monstraveen, County Kildare, 
Ireland, in March, 1816, and at first settled at Frederickstown, 
Md. Michael, their five year old son, could not then have known 
that his new home in a fledgling state was to usher him into a 


1 The writer was engaged as pastor of Shawneetown and its missions 
from July 6, 1892, until August 10, 1910. During this time he became in- 
tensely interested in the history of the Mission and gathered in the course 
of these years the material embodied in this monograph, which was con- 
tributed as a serial to the Messenger, Belleville, in the years 1910, 1911, and 
1912. The Messenger was at that time a monthly publication, large octavo. 
A fire destroyed all the files of this publication, and, as far as the writer 
can ascertain, the only complete set of these serial contributions, which at 
the time had only a narrow local circulation, is the porperty of the writer. 
The great amount of source material garnered during those many years 
and embodied in this monograph the writer thinks ample justification for 
its preservation and availability to the future historian. The writer had 
occasion to refer to this source material repeatedly in his History of the 
Parishes of the Diocese of Belleville, Belleville, Illinois, 1919. Of this his- 
tory of the diocese of Belleville all copies not sold were destroyed by the 
same fire, as also all previous files of the weekly Messenger. 


Much of the material incorporated in this and subsequent articles could 
not be secured at this late date. The writer presents the material as writ- 
ten in the oviginal serials, with the slight changes of relative references 
as to tinve to the present year 1931, and the addition of the footnotes. 
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distinguished military career as captain in the Mexican war and 
then colonel, brigadier and major general in the Civil war. The 
family first settled south of Shawneetown on a farm at Gum 
Springs, shortly after moved west of town to a farm at Boutwell 
Springs and a little later to what is now known as St. Patrick’s 
Mission at Doherty, Illinois. John Lawler died April 23, 1835, 
and lies buried in the Catholic cemetery of that mission. The 
present cemetery and the church are both located on his land. 
Many of the grand and great-grand children of John Lawler 
are still attached to the various parishes of the county.’ It 
may here be noted that the water supply of a spring determined 
the location of most of the early settlers. 


When John Lawler arrived at Shawneetown, a village of 
white settlers existed. Michael Sprinkle, a gunsmith, had set- 
tled here as early as 1800; yet little is known of him. The 
Federal government platted the city of Shawneetown in 1810 
and the first government land office was established in 1812.* 
Numerous entries of land were immediately made, but it is un- 
known to me whether any of these claimants were Catholics. 
Some time in the early 1820’s, a Mary Handmore, a widow, ar- 
rived from Wheeling, West Virginia, where her husband had 
died shortly after emigrating to America from Ireland. She 
was accompanied by three children, James, Thomas and Patrick 
and her two brothers, Thomas and Stephen Morris. What in- 
duced this family to locate at Shawneetown is unknown and this 
causes a suspicion to arise that a certain James Morris, who in 
1816 had entered a tract of land in Equality township, might 
have been a relative. If this should prove the case, the arrival 
of the first Catholic might antedate the arrival of Lawler by 
three years, or more. At Shawneetown the widow Handmore 
married John R. Sheridan and shortly after moved to New 
Haven, Ill., as did also her brother Stephen, where their descend- 
ants still reside as parishioners at St. Patrick’s Mission. If the 
marriage records of St. Vincent, Ky., record this marriage, the 


?The writer was intimately acquainted with two daughters and the 
youngest son of General M. K. Lawler, who were members of his parish 
and have since died. 

_ 8 History of Gallatin County, Chicago, 1887, pp. 22, 92. S. J. Buck, 
Minois in 1818, Springfield, Ill, 1917, p. 68. 
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arrival of the first Catholic settler at New Haven can also be 
established. 

In May, 1839, the couple, Daniel and Catherine Golden with 
their niece, Johanna Calahan, arrived at Shawneetown. Their 
niece was married to Patrick Handmore of New Haven. Three 
children of Daniel Golden were members of the parish at Shaw- 
neetown until the twenties of this century.‘ Other Catholics 
who may have resided in this vicinity at this early date, may be 
traced in records at St. Vincent, Ky., which I regret not to have 
had the opportunity to consult. 

As the first resident priest of Shawneetown did not arrive 
until 1859, the early Catholic settlers of Southeastern Illinois 
were attended from St. Vincent, Ky., which is situated about 
fourteen miles northeast of Shawneetown. There resided the 
pioneer priest Elisha J. Durbin, born in 1800, in that state and 
ordained priest by a friend of the “Pioneers of the West,” Bish- 
op David September 2, 1822. It was Father Durbin who carried 
the consolations of religion to the scattered Catholics of West- 
ern Kentucky, Southern Indiana, and Southeastern Illinois. This 
intrepid priest recognized neither state limits nor river hind- 
rances in seeking the scattered sheep of a limitless parish, where 
five dioceses have since apportioned his parish between them. In 
the early days of the pioneer priest Durbin a sick-call to Shaw- 
neetown, Piopolis, Vandaiia, Mt. Carmel, Ill., or Paducah, Ky., 
or Nashville, Tenn. was not deemed worthy of mention by the 
pioneer, inured to the saddle. Today, this would entitle the sad- 
dle-chafed hero to a week’s rest in a hospital. Until the year 
1859, when the first resident priest arrived at Shawneetown, a 
period of thirty-seven years, the scattered Catholics of South- 
eastern Illinois, who had colonized at Shawneetown, Walton- 
boro, New Haven, Piopolis and Enfield owed to this indefatigable 
pioneer priest the treasure of their faith. At the venerable age 


4 Mary, Johanna and Michael Golden lived with their aged mother at 
Shawneetown as parishoners of the writer. All have since died. Johanna 
had a continuous record of fifty years as a teacher in the public school at 
Shawneetown. Half of their estate was left to the parish at Shawneetown? 
and is now, 1931, being applied to the erection of a new church in this town. 
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of 87 he passed to his reward in March, 1887, at Shelbyville, Ky.° 


Foreseeing perhaps a better day for the Illinois Catholic 
pioneers and an independent new parish, comprising perhaps the 
greater part of the diocese of Belleville, Father Durbin opened 
separate church records for the Illinois portion of his tri-state 
parish in 1842. Previous to this date all Illinois entries were in- 
scribed in the parish records at St. Vincent, Ky. It seems that 
assistance came at intervals to Father Durbin. Other priests 
appear among the Illinois Catholics as the newly opened records 
reveal: Father D. Kelly in 1843; J. A. Drew in 1847 and 1848; 
P. M. McCabe in 1850, 1851, 1852, 1854, 1857; M. Bouchet in 
1854, 1855; L. A. Lambert in 1858 and Thos. Walsh in 1859. 
Excepting Fathers McCabe, Lambert and Walsh, who came from 
Cairo, Ill., and Drew, the visiting priests appear to have been 
assistants to Father Durbin, whose name still continues to ap- 
pear on the record almost yearly until 1859. 


Until 1853 and 1860 the visiting priests found no church in 
Gallatin County, mass always being celebrated in private homes: 
at Shawneetown in the home of Major Aaron Stout, which still 
stands;* also in an old frame public school, which stood on the 
lot now occupied by the parochial school and also in the old 
brick depot which stood in the southeast turn of the present 
levee. At the present Doherty settlement mass was said in the 
log cabin of William Daily, which was at the northwest corner 
of the northwest quarter of Section 30, Township 8, Range 10. 
At New Haven there was mass in the Sheridan house, which 
still stood when the writer took charge of the mission. 


Let it here be gratefully recorded that the humble log cabin 
of William Daily and the more pretentious frame home of Major 
Stout were the shrines to which the pioneer faithful of this sec- 
tion of the state pilgrimed to worship. How rare and distant 


5 Parish records of Mt. Carmel, Ill, reveal the attendance of this mis- 
sion by Father Durbin. Those interested in this most remarkable of 
pioneer priests of the United States may consult The Centenary of Catho- 
licity in Kentucky, by Hon. Ben. J. Webb, Louisville, Ky., 1884, pp. 364-372. 
It might be truly said that Father Durbin, who in his eighty-fifth year of 
age and sixty-third in the priesthood, still objected to retirement, aver- 
aged no less than two hundred miles a week on horseback. 

*The Stout residence is located at the southeast corner of the city 
block directly west and opposite the church block, and was hence only 
about two hundred and twenty-six feet from the original location of the 
first frame church. 
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were mass and sacramental opportunities and how difficult the 
performance of religious duty, yet how edifyingly appreciated. 
To the Catholics, eager to learn of the next visit of the priest, 
the message of his coming brought cheer. Forest had not yet 
been felled and marshes drained to build passable roads, but 
when the message arrived, oxen were put to the yoke, the family 
was placed in the wagon and with the oxen’s slow and measured 
step, the lumbering wagon rolled towards its sacred shrine; its 
“Magi” appreciated that above all, “only one thing is necessary.” 
Home is nowadays left a few minutes before mass and again 
entered in as short a time after. Notsothen. The distant wor- 
shippers arrived at least the day previous and remained until 
the day after the services, and thus the home shrine became 
the wayside inn where the pilgrim obtained not only spiritual 
but also physical shelter and refreshment. 


Gratitude owes to Major Stout and to William Daily and 
their noble wives an everlasting and hallowed place in the mem- 
ory of Catholics to whose pioneer forbears their homes were 
church and inn. William Daily arrived in Gallatin County a 
young man of perhaps sixteen years and probably no later than 


1830; soon thereafter came Patrick Dolan and wife, both of 
whom were cousins of the John Lawler mentioned. This same. 
Patrick Dolan later moved to the vicinity of the present town of 
Enfield, Ill., and was probably the first Catholic to settle in White 
County. The records show that he lived there in 1842, but how 
much earlier I cannot ascertain. The present parish of St. Pat- 
rick’s, near Enfield, was then known as Dolan Settlement. Dolan 
had been a printer, was well informed, witty and an entertaining 
conversationalist and public speaker. Surnamed the “Old Ro- 
man” he was elected to the Illinois Legislature where his wit 
and irony gave him power and standing.” As early as 1842 
several Irish Catholic families were his neighbors. 


But there lived in Gallatin County another Catholic, a Ger- 


* The writer met Patrick Dolan at Enfield frequently during the nine- 
ties of the last century. Although he was then physically feeble, he was 
still a highly animated, homurous and interesting conversationalist. As 4 
member of the Illinois Legislature, he killed a bill for the drilling of deep 
wells for water supplies for various localities by an amendment to the bill, 
offered in his rich brogue, to continue drilling until China was struck for 
tea. In public debate he wielded wit and sarcasm with disconcerting 
power and silenced many itinerant bigoted preachers against the Church. 
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man, John Lenard Aydt, who like Lawler and Dolan was to 
prove another bellwether of the first Catholic settlement of Ger- 
mans of this portion of the state. Another Aydt, who in 1840 
had landed at Baltimore, visited Ohio and finally landed at Fer- 
dinand, Ind. Returning to Germany he prevailed upon a number 
of the townfolk and the following heads of families of the vil- 
lages of Ersingen and Bilsengen, Baden viz: Mathew Kaufmann, 
Albert Eswein, Anton Kaufman, Urban Anselmt, William Aydt, 
Marzell Zachmann and five single persons, to venture fortune 
with him in America. After an ocean voyage of forty-one days, 
they disembarked at New York about May 30, 1841 and from 
Pittsburg sailed down the Ohio, finally reaching Ferdinand, Ind. 
Land at this place, at ten and fifteen dollars an acre, was beyond 
their means. Then it was that they learned that John Lenard 
Aydt, who had peddled wares from Mexico to Wisconsin, which 
had fixed on him the sobriquet of “Cheap John,” lived at Shaw- 
neetown. Whilst Cajetan Aydt was sent out as scout to locate 
John Lenard, these homeless strangers bivouaced in an old coop- 
erage. John Lenard, happy to meet one of his countrymen, at 
once started out with him to inspect “Auxier Prairie,” the pres- 
ent neighborhood of Piopolis. A few trappers and hunters lived 


here. It was decided to locate here and Cajetan returned to pilot 
the patiently waiting emigrants of the cooperage to their new 
home. They arrived at Shawneetown to celebrate the feast uf 
the Assumption and reached the scout’s place August 21, 1841.* 


Father Durbin was the first priest to visit this settlement, 
but this was not until February, 1843. On this occasion the first 
mass was celebrated in the log cabin of Nicolas Engel. The 
baptismal records at Shawneetown show that a number of chil- 
dren of these settlers were baptised at Shawneetown in 1842. 


8 “Geschichte Einer Buschgemeinde” by J. N. Enzlberger, Der Fam- 
lien-Freund, St. Louis, 1888 (Almanac). Rev. John N. Enziberger was 
probably the most scholarly priest of the diocese of Belleville. Exception- 
ally talented, he contributed during many years his weekly Tagesglossen 
to the Herold des Glaubens, an important Catholic German weekly of St. 
Louis, Mo. The Tagesglossen, always signed J. N. E., were nationally 
awaited and read by clergy and laity. They showed insight into the psy- 
chology agitating the minds of men, in the virile and formative period of 
the Church, on many ecclesiastical questions of the day. An extremely 
valuable historical publication of real source value is his Schematismus 
der katholischen Geistlichkeit deutscher Zunge in den Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerikas, Milwaukee, Wis., 1892. 
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We stated that “John Lawler and wife were probably the 
first Catholic settlers in this part of the state.” As the richest 
mineral ore often lies close to the surface and yet escapes de- 
tection, so a valuable historical leaf long overlooked has been 
discovered by my friend and former neighbor, the Rev. J. Rens- 
man. This contains the personal recollections of General M. K. 
Lawler written by him many years ago at the request of his 
pastor. The document clearly proves that even before the ar- 
rival of the General’s parents at Shawneetown several Catholics 
resided in the city. Notwithstanding some repetitions we deem 
the document of such historical value as to deserve reproduction 
verbatim. 


Early recoliections of the Catholic church in Gallatin county, Illinois, 
by M. K. L. In January, 1820, John Lawler, with his family, located in 
this county. Thomas Morris, his brother Stephen, and their sister Mrs. 
Mary Handmore, and Maurice Conner with his family located here about 
the same time. Stephen Duffy, James Dunn, Robert Dougherty, Terence 
Nolan, Edward Butler, single men, and Mrs. Milne were here previous to 
that time. Daniel Curtin and wife in the year 1827. Lawrence McKernan 
and family, Ignatius Cusick and family and John R. Sheridan in 1828. 
William Daily in 1831. 


The first mass celebrated in the county, to my knowledge, was in 
May, 1824, by Rev. E. J. Durbin, from the Sacred Heart Parish, near 
Morganfield, Ky., who had sole charge of the scattered sheep as far north 
as Vandalia and continued to be our pastor up to the year 1857 and after- 
wards occasionally visited us a few times each year. Heat or cold, snow 
or ice, was no bar to him. He is worthy to have inscribed on his tomb- 
stone, “The Indefatigable,” when God calls him from the scene of his 
earthly labors. The public work commenced in 1837 and the grading of the 
river bank in front of Shawneetown brought a considerable influx of Catho- 
lics to this county, many of whom settled here. Major A. K. Stout and 
wife, James Ransbottom and family, William and Edward Burns and sister, 
the McGuires, Cains, Rileys, Hickeys, Michael Lawler, Dan Murphy, Wil- 
liam Raftus and John Maloney.” 


Thus far Lawler, whose testimony is contemporary.® 


Information which the writer has since received from the 
Rev. James A. Rensman, and also from Mr. M. J. Howley, of 
Cairo, Ill., clears-up the relation of two of the early priests to 
the parish of Shawneetown. To the personal recollections of 
General Lawler, Father J. A. Rensman attached many years ago 


® This transcript is copied from the original of M. K. L. 
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a note, to-wit: “The first pastor to reside at Shawneetown was 
the Rev. J. A. Drew, of the diocese of Chicago, 1847-48.” The 
next resident priest was the Rev. Patrick McCabe, concerning 
whom Mr. M. J. Howley states: “In 1852 Rev. Patrick McCabe, 
of Shawneetown, began visits to Cairo and in 1853 commenced 
collection of funds for a second church. He was so successful 
that in 1854 he secured lots on the north west corner of Ninth 
Street and Washington Ave., then in the woods, and built a 
frame church to the memory of St. Patrick.” The same in- 
formant states that the first Catholic Church had been erected 
in Cairo about the year 1838, probably under the supervision of 
the Rev. Michael Collins, C. M., of Cape Girardeau or Perryville, 
Mo.*° 


The first church in Gallatin County was erected during the 
pastorate of Father McCabe in the year 1853, in honor of St. 
Patrick, at Doherty, known at various times as Waltonboro, 
Pond Settlement, Irish Settlement, Ponds. This small log cabin 
church was erected in the rear of the second frame and present 
brick church. The building of a church, especially the first one, 
is certainly a most important and significant event in the life 
of a parish; yet records there are none from which the date of 
the erection of this church of the pioneers could be ascertained. 
Only after lengthy inquiry was the date finally established by 
the positive memory of the aged Julia Keane, née Spencer, a 
native and convert and a member of the parish, who had treas- 
ured the fact that the friends of her youth, Thomas McGuire and 
Margaret Deneen for whom she was bridesmaid, were married 
in this church on the first day on which the holy sacrifice was 
celebrated therein. The marriage records of the parish certify 
the marriage to have taken place on the 18th day of August, 
1853. 


This first church was a small log cabin structure and its 
furnishings were the most primitive. Log splits with sticks for 


10 John A. Lansden, A History of the City of Cairo, IMinois, Chicago, 
1910, pp. 138, 139. Mr. M. J. Howley was one the oldest and best in- 
formed parishoners of Cairo and for a long time a public official of the city. 
The Fathers of the Congregation of the Mission of Perryville and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., rendered most needed missionary supply 
pioneer days, and their names in 
tories along the entire west front of the state of Illinois. 
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support served as pews; rail and altar were of the same crude 
construction. These were pioneer days when pioneer customs 
prevailed. An aged parishioner, John Daily, son of the hos- 
pitable William Daily, previously mentioned, gave to the writer 
his clear recollections of the pioneer life of this settlement. He 
states that shoes were as rare in those days as bare feet are 
today and that the worshipers during the clement season carried 
what shoes they had to church under their arms, donning them 
when they entered. The pioneer entered the woods, felled the 
trees and after hewing and scoring his logs with sticks and mud, 
raised the big hearth and chimney, erected his one-room log- 
cabin, filled in the crevices between the logs with rocks and mud 
mortar, furnished the cabin with a few stools and a table and a 
bed of his own crude construction. He then cleared a small tract 
of timber around the cabin in the woods, sufficient to raise enough 
corn for family wants, turned his hogs loose to feed upon the 
mast of the forest, and transported his goods upon sledges or 
upon primitive wagons with log cuts for wheels, drawn by oxen. 
His simple meals were prepared at the open fire-place over which 
the large iron kettle, the housewife’s main and perhaps only 
kitchen utensil, was suspended. His bread was made from the 
meal of the corn for which he received as little as eighteen cents 
a bushel and for which he paid, when ground into meal, as high 
as fourteen dollars a barrel; and as the old stone burr mills were 
few and distant, two or three days were often spent going to 
the mill and waiting for his turn to have the corn ground. But 
meat cost the pioneer practically nothing. His hogs roamed wild 
in the woods finding their own acorn mast; and the wild turkey 
and the deer were so plentiful that the true shot of the pioneers 
musket brought to the table his choice of venison, pork or tur- 
key. The quail, the squirrel, and other small game, the much 
sought quarry of the present day sportsman, were not considered 
a re-imbursement for the powder of the pioneer’s rifle. 


Amid these humble surroundings and beginnings, which in 
our times appear in the colors of privation, the pioneer Catholic 
reared his family and the generations which have changed a 
wilderness into the cultivated fields of today and begot and nur- 
tured the large cities where the stagnated masses combat for 
existence, and where they have surrendered the independence 
and liberty which was the glory and joy of a pioneer’s life. It 
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is true that the days of the pioneer were days that tried men’s 
hearts, but they developed a sturdiness which laid the founda- 
tion for our country’s marvelous development. “The country 
and the times have undergone a great change and development,” 
said Daily, the aged pioneer farmer to me, “and I would not want 
to return to the hardship and privations of the pioneer farm- 
builder. Then we had no farms—only a lone cabin in the woods; 
today the land lies at our command, waiting for the crops to be 
put in. We were then unconsciously fighting our way into a 
promised land of which hope could not even dream and a few 
of us remain to enjoy it—it is the possession of our children." 


Father McCabe, who had been pastor at Shawneetown from 
1850, became resident pastor of St. Patrick’s church of Cairo, 
probably in 1853, and attended Shawneetown from there in the 
years 1854-1857. The Shawneetown and Cairo parishes remained 
closely affiliated for the decade 1850-1860 through their pastors, 
the two parishes being alternately parish and mission. 


Thirty years and longer had Catholics lived in southeastern 
Illinois and for twenty-six years had they been privileged to 
hear mass and to receive the sacraments, at least several times 


a year; but not until the year 1850 did a bishop appear among 
them. In that year, on the 20th day of October the Rt. Rev. 
Oliver Vandevelde, of Chicago, confirmed at Shawneetown twen- 
ty persons. 


From the year 1853 when Father P. McCabe moved to Cairo, 
Shawneetown was attended at times from Cairo, by Fathers P. 
McCabe, 1854-1857; L. A. Lambert, 1858; and Thos. Walsh, 
1859; and from St. Vincent’s, Ky., by M. Bouchet, 1854-1855; 
and E. J. Durbin, 1853, 1856 and 1859.** Again Shawneetown 
received a resident pastor, the Rev. J. A. Jacque, this time in 


——_—___ —. 


11This John Daily and wie, née Stout, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their wedding during my pastorate. Both are buried in the 
cemetery of the Doherty parish. 

12 During the writer’s pastorate of Shawneetown the Rev. Louis A. 
Lambert, on his way to a Grand Army Reunion at Metropolis, Ill, visited 
Shawneetown, and was the guest of the writer during the few hours he 
spent there awaiting passage on an Ohio River packet. Father Lambert, 
returning to the East, calied on the Rev. John Brennan, who immediately 
requested of the writer further information about Shawneetown and paved 
the way for his valuable reminiscences. The writer later requested Father 
Lambert by letter to write his reminiscences, but it was too late, for 
Father Lambert, as his secretary notified me, was then on his death bed. 
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1859. Rather than live in Shawneetown, this pioneer priest built 
a room to the log cabin at Doherty, where he lived the humble 
and retired life of a hermit. At Cahokia, Ill., to which place he 
was later assigned, this lonely recluse died, alone and far from 
his fatherland, breathing forth a soul consecrated to the priest- 


hood among a strange people and in a strange land. If not for- 
saken—yet alone in his death agony—a hero priest finished a 
life of lonely and humble sacrifice. A passer-by discovered the 
remains.** 


In 1860 the Rev. John J. Brennan, who died a few years after 
the date of this letter at Utica, N. Y., succeeded as resident pas- 
tor of Shawneetown. The history of his pastorate is interest- 
ingly given in a letter from him to the writer, which we repro- 
duce verbatim omitting a few personal references to ourselves. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1898. 


Dear Father Beuckmann :— 

Your very interesting and welcome letter of the 6th inst. duly to hand 
and I feel truly grateful for all the interesting news it contains. 

Now, as to the history of the church of Shawneetown, it is singular 
and an interesting one. I was pastor of Jacksonville, where I had built a 
church, school and parochial residence and expected to make it my home 
for life. To my great surprise and regret I received a letter from my 
Bishop (Junker) ordering me to go forthwith to Shawneetown. I remon- 
strated and protested against the change. Then the Bishop commanded 
me under the pain of suspension, to go to Shawneetown. I complied with 
this command. On arriving there I found that the only respectable hotel 
in the town had been burned a short time before and I went to a very 
temporary one that had been just erected. I received from the Bishop a 
letter of introduction to Mrs. Aaron Stout, whose address he had obtained 
from Father Jacque, who attended there merely as temporary until my 
appointment as resident pastor. As such I did not intend to be a burden 
on Mrs. Stout or any one member of the congregation, and hence I went 
to the hotel such as it was. 


I called on Mrs. Stout and presented my letter. Her husband was not 
in at the time and after a short visit, during which I learned something 
of the town and the number of Catholics at that mission, I took my leave 
and after a walk through the town returned to the hotel, where I took 


18 Flies swarming in and out of an open window attracted the attention 
of a parishoner, who had not heard the mass bell for several mornings. A 
torrid hot summer prevailed. The body was badly decomposed and was 
immediately buried by the Rev. C. Koenig and the Rev. Patrick O’Halloran, 
both from East St. Louis, from whom I had this information. It is as- 
sumed that Father Jacque died of a heat stroke probably July 4, 1878. 
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supper about 6 P.M. I had just returned to my room when the proprietor 
knocked at my door and entered with Mr. Aaron Stout. On being intro- 
duced to that gentleman, he exclaimed: “Father Brennan, what are you 
doing here? Myself and wife have been expecting you all afternoon. On 
returning home she told me you called and we thought you had only gone 
out to see the town and expected you to return and I invited some friends 
to meet you, who are now awaiting you at my home.” I immediately 
accompanied him and found that they had prepared a beautiful supper and 
after being introduced to the guests, spent a very pleasant evening with 
such hospitable friends and genial company. About 9 o’clock P. M., I rose 
to return to my hotel. On doing so Mr. Stout requested me to accompany 
him upstairs where he showed me the rooms which he called the Priest 
rooms, and on looking around I saw my trunk and wallet in the corner 
of the room. “Now,” he said, “this has been the home of every priest that 
has visited this mission and you will not insult me and my wife by going 
elsewhere, until we provide a home for yourself.” I could not refuse such 
an appeal like this. No friend, no father or mother, could be more kind 
and generous than this noble hearted man and his good and saintly wife. 
They had no family of their own; they had only an adopted daughter. 
{Mr. Stout was not a Catholic at this time, but was received into the 
church about twenty years later, F.B.] 


Old Father Durbin, of Uniontown,Ky., was the only priest known in 
that part of Southern Illinois, up to that time. The Protestants called 
him “Daddy Durbin.” Some years previous to my going there, Father 
Durbin bought an old depot that was built on the banks of the Ohio, out- 
side of the town, when the company failed in completing the railroad 
between St. Louis and Louisville. In this depot he used to celebrate mass 
when he visited the mission. At the time of purchase he opened a sub- 
scription list, which he headed, saying: “If this building is ever used for 
other than ecclesiastical and school purposes, I hereby promise to refund 
to the Catholics of Shawneetown, a sum equal in amount to that sub- 
scribed for the purchase thereof.” Mrs. Stout kept this subscription list 
in her possession. The first Sunday I said mass in the old depot, I was 
shocked and annoyed by finding that some disreputable characters had 
found their way through the broken windows into some of the basement 
rooms in the building, who gave great scandal and annoyance during the 
mass. 


On returning to Mr. Stout after the mass, I informed him and his wife 
of my resolve, never to say mass in that place again; that I would prefer 
to say mass in a private house or shanty rather than at such a place. 
It was then Mrs. Stout remembered the subscription list which she found 
and handed to me. On reading the heading thereto and finding that there 
were about six hundred dollars subscribed thereon, I concluded to have an 
interview with Father Durbin as soon as possible. Next day Mr. Stout 
took me out to his barn where he had several fine horses and bid me take 
my choice of them. As a matter of course I selected the best he had, and 
I considered myself a pretty good judge of a horse. He next brought me 
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a beautiful saddle and bridle, and saddle bags. Now, he said, you are 
ready for your mission. My first journey with my beautiful steed was to 
Uniontown, Ky. Father Durbin and his assistant, Father Wm. Burke, 
received me very kindly and in their company I spent a most pleasant 
evening. Had a good supper, comfortable bed and after saying mass the 
next morning an excellent breakfast. Not till then did I broach a word 
about the business that took me there. 


On making known my business and my request to have the six hundred 
dollars subscribed for the old depot, Father Durbin became very angry 
and absolutely refused to do anything of the sort. I told him I was very 
sorry to cause him annoyance, but under the circumstances I was com- 
pelled to do so and hoped that he would not compel me to have recourse 
to Bishop Spalding, of Louisville, Ky., afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore. 
This set him wild. He said there was no standing the young men of the 
priesthood, etc. I bid him remember that he was once young himself and 
that there was no crime in being a young man. As I got into my saddle 
to depart he requested me not to go to Louisville, that he would call to 
see me at Shawneetown in a day or two. He was equal to his promise 
and when he came he was in a much better humor and before leaving 
gave me a deed for a beautiful plot of timber land outside of Shawneetown, 
which I had no difficulty in disposing of soon after. With this as a start 
I at once concluded to build a new church. I drew up the plans myself 
and called in the gentlemen you mention in your letter (Kaercher and 
Scanlan) and made a contract with them that they would do the car- 
penter work within a given time, I think one month. I made another 
contract for the plastering of the church and for the pews, got the altar, 
built and painted it myself; all to be completed within the specified time. 
During all this time I never wrote to my Bishop, nor he to me. 


When I saw the work fairly under way, I decided on the day for the 
dedication and wrote to the Bishop’s secretary to let me know whether 
the Bishop could be present himself, appoint another or grant myself 
permission to perform the dedication ceremony. He answered: “the Bishop 
will be there himself, but you must remember the church must be plas- 
tered.” He thought, I suppose, it was impossible to have a church build 
and plastered in such a short time. 


Another incident I must mention here. While the work was going on 
I went through the mission, Pond Settlement and other places, names I 
cannot remember; I think one was Hillsboro, [Carmi is meant], where 4 
Mr. Haynes lived. He was a convert who was received into the church 
somewhere south, while he was superintendent on a plantation. He bought 
a bell at Cincinnati, Ohio, that was saved from a burning steamboat. He 
had it in his barnyard and would ring it every Sunday morning, and all 
his Catholic neighbors would assemble at his house where they would unite 
in prayer and he would read from some meditation or pious book. On the 
occasion of my first visit I had mass there and a number of Catholics 
attended and received the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. He 
told me he intended going South that winter as he wished to earn some 
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money to enable him to build a church at that place. I asked him if he 
was not afraid to leave that beautiful bell exposed to be broken or other- 
wise injured during his absence. I then requested him to lend it for the 
time being to Shawneetown Church and that I would give him a written 
guarantee that it should be delivered to him on demand at any time he 
felt disposed to call for it. He acceded to my request and that same morn- 
ing I found one of the farmers who was present at the mass, who con- 
sented to take it ot Shawneetown. I got another to accompany him and 
thus did I secure the bell for Shawneetown. 

The war broke out and Haynes never returned but died South and I 
understand gave all his property to the Bi-zbop of Alton, Ill. As I see 
from the paper you have the date of my appoiztment and the date of 
dedication, you will understand how the work was accomplished in so 
short a time. Through the assistance of Mr. Aaron Stout, Protestants as 
well as Catholics contributed most generously thereto, he finally giving as 
his donation the beautiful plot of ground on which the church stands and 
that God has so singularly preserved from the floods by which Shawnee- 
town has been visited. 

After the dedication was over and before the Bishop took his de- 
parture to return to Alton, I took the opportunity to inform him that 
whatever I did there was for the honor and glory of God and Holy Church; 
but I was not disposed to remain there, and begged him to find another 
place for me. Soon after he called me back to the Cathedral at Alton 
and from there appointed me the first pastor of E. St. Louis, where I 
built St. Patricks, the mother of churches in that city. I secured the 
property there through Mr. Bowman, afterwards Mayor of that city and 
who, I heard, met with a tragic death. I commenced the church in 1861 
when the war broke out and had great difficulty in completing it. Father 
Ryan, now Archbishop of Philadelphia, preached on the day of its dedica- 
tion. That was my last mission in Illinois. Failing health compelled me 
to resign and come East for a change of climate. 

I fear I have tried you with a long narration and beg your kind 
patience in reading it. 

I remember Judge Bartley very well. It was he who drew up the 
papers for Father Durbin and myself and attended to all such business 
forme. Please tell him I never forget my dear old friends, living or dead, 
when I am at the altar offering the Sacrifice. 

Hoping that I shall be able to realize my heartfelt wish to see you 
and my old friends in Shawneetown next summer,%* I am, with much 


14 Father Brennan did not realize his wish. Death intervened. Mayor 
Bowman, to whom he refers in the letter, was a German university grad- 
uate, an attorney, and a dominant figure in the early development of St. 
Clair County. He fied to England during revolutionary days in Germany, 
and was for a short time private secretary there of the Italian revolution- 
ist, Mazzini, after which he came to America. His assassination November 
20, 1885, in East St. Louis, as he entered the gate to his yard that dusk 
Winter evening, has never been solved. It has been assumed to be a 
corporation-hired assassination. In the interest of East St. Louis and its 
future security Bowman had fought in the courts against corporation 
dominance and confiscation. His daughter entered the religious life. 
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esteem for yourself, 
Yours in Christ, 
John J. Brennan. 


The first church erected at Shawneetown by Father John J. 
Brennan in 1860 was a plain frame structure, quite small, 25x50 
feet, yet amply large for the congregation. It was a decided ad- 
vancement over the two rude log cabin churches at Piopolis and 
Doherty. It was erected on in-lot 858 donated by Marion Stout. 
The contract for the erection thereof was awarded to Kaercher 
and Scanlan of the town. Father Brennan had been successful 
in collecting about one thousand two hundred dollars at Shaw- 
neetown, New Haven and Equality, then the only towns of the 
county. The original subscription list, yet preserved, reveals 
but a few names familiar at the present time; but it is most 
probable that the majority of the subscribers were non-Catholics. 


The day of the dedication brought a bishop to the mission 
the second time, the Rt. Rev. Henry Damian Juncker, the first 
bishop of the new diocese of Alton, who dedicated the church 
to Mary of the Holy Name. How the title was later changed 
to Mary of the Immaculate Conception, the records do not in- 
dicate. On the day of the dedication the pioneer bishop also 
confirmed forty-six persons. That this small church should be 
amply large to accommodate the Catholics of Shawneetown for 
forty-eight years might seem strange today; yet the congrega- 
tion at no time numbered perhaps more than fifty families. 


After Father J. J. Brennan’s recall to Alton, the young priest, 
Father L. A. Lambert, who had served as assistant to Father 
Walsh of Cairo, was promoted, if it could be so considered, to 
the pastorate of Shawneetown and its missions. At this time 
the slavery question was heading to a decision. M. K. Lawler, 
who had served his country in the Mexican War as a captain 
lived near Equality and was now a parishioner of Fr. Lambert. 
Lawler espoused the cause of the North and immediately on the 
outbreak of the war, tendered his services to his country and 
organized the Eighteenth Illinois regiment of Infantry Volun- 
teers. The young priest desired to accompany his parishioners 
into the war and to attend to the spiritual needs of the soldier. 
The tender of his services was accepted and a commission was 
issued to Father Lambert by Richard Yates, Governor of the 
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State, and A. C. Fuller, Adjutant General, and O. M. Hatch, Sec- 
retary of State, to serve as Chaplain of Lawler’s Regiment and 
to rank as captain of cavalry from July 1st, 1861. Father Lam- 
bert remained with the regiment through the campaigns in Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, sharing the perils 
and hardships of the soldiers to whom he endeared himself and 
among whom he wielded a potent and salutary influence. After 
two years service in the army he was appointed to succeed Fath- 
er Walsh at Cairo, where he remained until 1868, when he re- 
moved to the East. Here he distinguished himself by his splen- 
did journalistic and literary labors and became one of the most 
widely known priests of the States. His replies to Ingersoll 
familiarized his name among Protestants as well as Catholics, 
and his editorials placed the Freeman’s Journal in the fore- 
ground. 


Ingersoll and Lambert were both residents of Shawneetown 
and both served in the War of the Rebellion. Father J. A. Rens- 
man pertinently says of them, “Ingersoll and Lambert, two re- 
markable men. We meet both in Shawneetown, the one a priest 
the other a lawyer; we find them again on the same battlefield, 
the one as an army chaplain, the other as a colonel; and a third 
time they come before the public on religious battle ground. 
Father Lambert, the defender of revealed truth, Col. Ingersoll, 
its scoffer.” The intrepid Christian warrior passed to his re- 
ward Sunday evening, Sept. 25, 1910." Father Lambert attended 
Shawneetown as pastor and visited the mission as army chap- 
lain in 1861 and 1862, as shown by the church records. 


Father J. Larmer succeeded as the next pastor and continued 
as such until his successor, Father S. Weggener, was appointed, 
probably in 1864. Since the Catholics were few in numbers, 
badly scattered, and of very limited means, material advance- 
ment of the parishes could not be hoped for and the priest’s in- 
come allowed no more than the absolute necessities of life. Yet 
immortal souls were to be saved and what was accomplished in 
this distinct priestly endeavor will only be disclosed by the rec- 
ords of eternity. The sheep were scattered and a very great 


15 The writer questioned the Rev. Louis A. Lambert whether or not he 
had become acquainted with the agnostic Robert Ingersoll while the latter 
ines lived at Shawneetown, to which he replied that he had never met 

ersoll. 
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portion of the shepherd’s time was spent in the saddle or stage 
coach riding over his extensive missions. 

The year 1864 marks the erection of a fourth church in the 
vast southeastern Illinois mission about three miles north of 
Roseclare in Hardin County, which even today remains the only 
church in the county of petty mountains and no railroad. The 
cholera, which raged in St. Louis in 1849, drove the first Catho- 
lic settlers, the brothers, George and Andrew Volkert, into Hard- 
in County from that city. The place was one of the most diffi- 
cult of access in the state until the recent entry of a concrete 
highway; whether it was this circumstance which determined it 
as a probable safe refuge from the plague, or whether they were 
invited thither by friends or acquaintances, I did not ascertain. 
In 1853 George Siegler and Emanuel Herman and in 1854 George 
Humm increased this small Catholic community of immigrants 
from the Rheinpfalz, Bavaria. These families erected the first 
church probably in 1863, a small log structure, since superseded 
by a larger and neat frame church, and since its destruction by 
fire, a brick church, which at this date is yet the only Catholic 
Church in Hardin County.** This does not bespeak growth and 


expansion; yet preservation is at least better than decay and 
death. 


This southeastern Illinois mission can now boast of four 
churches, two in Gallatin, one in Hamilton, one in Hardin and 
one in White County at Dolan Settlement,’’ about three miles 
west of Enfield, where a church was also built about 1862. Yet 
the pastor of all these churches and stations had no residence, 
but lived as a guest of Major Aaron Stout at Shawneetown. In 
1864, however, a two-story four-room frame dwelling was erected 
and attached to the rear of the church at Shawneetown. One 
wall was saved in this method of construction and this was an 


1¢ The writer attended this mission once a month in 1892 and 1893 and 
knew most of the first pioneer Catholics. These stated that the Rev. Kilian 
Schlosser, O.S. F., of Teutopolis was the first priest to visit this mission. 
This Franciscan is listed at Teutopolis in the church directories of the first 
half of the sixties. This anomoly of attendance from a distance rather 
than from the near-by Shawneetown is evidently due to the fact that 
probably previous to the arrival of the Rev. S. Wegener at Shawneetown 
in 1865 none of the priests there knew enough German to converse with 
these immigrants from Bavaria and the Rheinpfalz. 

1? The Catholic Directory of 1865 lists Dolans among churches and 48 
attended from Mount St. John, Piopolis of today. 
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idea which meager finances no doubt suggested. It was humble 
and humbly furnished, yet a man’s home is his palace. 

With church in four counties, and stations at Carmi and New 
Haven within these four counties and a few Catholics scattered 
over several other counties, the Shawneetown Mission territory, 
as Father L. A. Lambert told the writer, included all the counties 
north of Cairo, between the Ohio, Wabash and Mississippi rivers. 
At this period there were no railroads in this section of the state 
and all parishes and stations could be reached only by stage 
coach or saddle over primitive roads or forest trails; hence it 
must have been a most welcome relief to have two resident pas- 
tors assigned to this vast southeastern Illinois mission, one of 
them to reside as pastor at Piopolis. Piopolis received its first 
resident pastor in the person of Father Edward Hamann, who 
was transferred from Cairo and arrived at Piopolis in January, 
1864."* It is true that the two resident pastors in this extensive 
mission lived forty miles apart; but this was quite neighborly 
when we remember that previously the nearest Illinois priestly 
neighbors had been at Cairo. There were no railroads; yet this 
was quite near enough for priestly hearts to seek priestly con- 
solation and companionship. The Catholic people were at home 
with their families and although the pioneer priest was no 
stranger among them, yet a true priest must feel far from home 
when he is deprived of all priestly associations, which always 
refresh and invigorate. 

The shadows are receding and the day is growing brighter. 
The field of labor is now divided; the counties of Hamilton and 
White and later Jefferson, Wayne and Clay receive attention 
from Piopolis whilst Gallatin, Hardin, Saline, Pope, Johnston, 
etc., are attended from Shawneetown, and the extreme southern 
and southwestern counties from Cairo. 

As yet the Catholics of Shawneetown had no distinct Catho- 
lic cemetery. In those days many farmers had private burial 


_ 


18 “Geschichte Einer Bushgemeinde” cited previously. 
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plots on their farms,” all traces of which have in many instances 
been entirely effaced by the plowshare and obliterated by the 
growing crops, reminding one of the words of Bryan’s Than- 
atopsis: 

Earth that nourished thee shall claim 

Thy growth to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share and treads up. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould. 

In 1865 Major Aaron Stout donated the site of the present 
cemetery about three miles north of town where the hills rise 
above the low lands, which are subject to periodical overflows. 
An elaborate plat with circular driveways and ornamental plots 
far beyond the people’s ability of execution and maintenance was 
drawn by an engineer. In the absence of a cemetery sexton and 
permanent lot-markers, an inevitable confusion arose, which is 
now difficult to remedy. 

Since the southern half of the great state of Illinois became 
the separate diocese of Alton in 1857, episcopal visitations and 
confirmations become more frequent than when the entire state 
had to be attended by the bishop of Chicago. In 1866 the Rt. 
Rev. H. D. Juncker entered the Shawneetown missions the second 
time and confirmed at Shawneetown, Pond Settlement and Rose- 
clare. 

Probably in May 1867, Father A. Mueller became resident 
pastor of Shawneetown and its missions. He was then a priest 
of advanced years and was especially remembered by the par- 
ishioners as a great lover of little children. Recollection states 
that he was too democratic and simple in his dress and habits 
to satisfy the rather aristocratic tastes of some of the ladies of 


19 The private cemetery of the Michael Kelly Lawler family is still the 
burial place of this family. A rather unique provision of the General's last 
will provides that his homestead farm is to be the property of the youngest 
son of his youngest son. The General’s youngest son Edward died leaving 
a son by a second marriage, who is perhaps in his early teens now. The 
State of Illinois by special appropriation erected a monument to the Gen- 
eral in the town of Equality, about three miles from the farm homestead. 
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the parish and that one of these took it upon herself to write to 
the bishop asking his removal. When Father Mueller became 
aware of this, he urged the bishop to accept his resignation and 
remarked that she who had without reason asked his removal 
would some day want a priest and not be able to obtain one. 
These prophetic words were recalled by the parishioners when 
the lady died without the consolations of the last sacrament be- 
cause no priest was within reach. This was not the only case 
in which an unreasonable and unjustifiable opposition to the 
pastor of the mission terminated as unfortunately; but it is to 
be hoped that the disturbers received a more merciful judgment 
than would appear from the circumstances. “He who despises 
you, despises me.” 


As far as material development is concerned the pastorates 
of many pioneer priests were uneventful. The poverty of the 
early settlers precluded rapid advancement in building and 
where the most essential structures were log churches and rec- 
tories financial and executive genius were not requisite; but 
there were other qualities of priestly activity which were then 
demanded more so than they are today, especially the courage 


and willingness to sacrifice every earthly ambition in patient, 
humble and self-sacrificing consecration to the salvation of souls. 


VI 


At this time a new feature enters into the material develop- 
ment of Shawneetown and its immediate vicinity. Some years 
previously the scion of a wealthy Philadelphia family, of excep- 
tional endowments and highly educated, yet eccentric, Col. F. H. 
Sellers, immortalized by Mark Twain as Mulberry Sellers, set- 
tled in the mineral fields south of Shawneetown. Supported by 
the wealth of his family Sellers explored the country in search 
of mineral deposits and Indian relics and his visionary mind 
revelled in the prospect of millions in the resources of the coun- 
try and of his own remarkable and most valuable inventions. 

Through the influence of Sellers eastern capital was intro- 
duced in the development of the coal fields south of Shawnee- 
town. As the coal was of a high grade, it readily found a market 
and an easy entry into the South by way of the Ohio river, to 


20 History of Gallatin County, p. 575. 
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which a private railroad was built from the mines. A number 
of Irish Catholics came to labor in these mines. Business flour- 
ished in Shawneetown and money freely circulated. Catholics 
felt elated at the prospect of a growing and possibly larger 
parish. 

When the atmosphere was surcharged with sparkling ex- 
pectations, the young priest, Father Anton Demming entered 
the mission as the successor of Father Mueller in December, 
1869. His naturally sanguine character was easily kindled with 
the enthusiasm of the promising outlook. The time was ripe for 
action and the man who by nature was endowed with the gifts 
peculiarly adapted to the task had arrived. The activity of 
youth brought the young priest in frequent contact with the 
scattered Catholics and bound them together in common awak- 
ened interest. A new social consciousness had been aroused by 
the time and the man, so that even at this late date the person- 
ality of the priest yet stands forth in remarkably clear outlines 
in the memory of the pioneer Catholics of Shawneetown and its 
missions. Unassuming, yet wide awake, with an unconscious 
enthusiasm for his work, he infused Catholics with new courage 
and confidence in themselves. 


Another important event must here be introduced, and that 
is the entry of the third resident pastor in the Southeastern Il- 
linois mission. In 1871 Rev. William O’Reilly became the first 
resident pastor of St. Patrick’s congregation near Enfield and 
relieved the pastor of Piopolis of this congregation and that at 
Carmi. All extreme Southern Illinois, lying between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers, had in the later years of the eighteen 
sixties resident pastors at JJhawneetown, Cairo, Piopolis, Anna, 
Mound City and Du Quoin. Yet the erection of new parishes 
has been very slow until the immense coal deposits of this south- 
ern section were opened in recent years. What a contrast is pre- 
sented today in the number of churches and resident pastors! 

FREDERIC BEUCKMAN 


Belleville, Illinois 





THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER, MONTANA PIONEER* 
I 


My first acquaintance with General Thomas Francis Meagher 
was in Montana in the fall of 1865, and under the following cir- 
cumstances. I was encamped near Bird-tail Rock, between Sun 
River and Dearborn River, at a place where the present St. 
Peter’s [Blackfoot] Mission is situated, preparing and providing 
logs and rock for the transfer of St. Peter’s Mission to this new 
place. The old locality on the banks of the Missouri River near 
the mouth of Sun River had been found inadequate on account 
of the difficulty of irrigation, and this new place had been se- 
lected. A couple of white laborers, two Canadian half-breeds 
and two Indians composed the Camp. Two Indian tents, two 
tents for the Canadians with their families, my tent for the 
whites, and a tent for chapel, Mass, prayer, etc., was our whole 
settlement. One evening towards dusk a blizzard began to blow, 
and shortly afterwards the Indians announced the arrival of 
three white men, who evidently had strayed from the beaten 
road, had wandered off in the hills and stumbled on our Camp. 


* These recollections (Ms. in St. Louis University Archives) were 
penned in 1906 under the caption “Stray Leaves from the Diary and 
Musings of an Old Friend of Thomas Francis Meagher, Brig. General 
of the United States Army, and Governor of Montana Territory, 1865- 
1867.” Their author, the Rev. Francis Xavier Kuppens, 8.J., (1838- 
1916), a native of Belgium, was for some years an Indian missionary 
in the Rocky Mountain region where he made Meagher’s acquaintance. 
Though written down some forty years later than the incidents nar- 
rated, these reminiscences may be rated high in point of historical 
value as Father Kuppens was gifted with an uncommonly retentive mem- 
ory and was characteristically conservative in preparing statements for 
publication. The diary which apparently formed the basis of this sketch 
cannot be traced. Father Kuppens’s remarkable horseback ride from St. 
Ignatius Mission to Fort Benton to meet Governor Meagher is briefly 
sketched in L. B. Palladino, 8S. J., Indian and White in the Northwest, or a 
History of Catholicity in Montana, Baltimore, 1894, p. 286, which work has 
other references to Father Kuppens’s career in Montana, especially in 
Helena, where he said the first Mass. 

General Meagher was Secretary of Montana Territory from August 4, 
1865, to his death, July 1, 1867. He was Acting-Governor from the de- 
parture of Governor Edgerton, September, 1865, until the arrival of Green 
Clay Smith as Governor in the summer of 1866. Biographical sketches 
of him may be read in History of Montana, 1735-1885, Chicago, 1885, p. 247, 
and in Contributions to the History of Montana (Montana Historical So- 
ciey), VI, 119 ff. An impressive equestrian statue of Meagher stands be- 
fore the state capitol building in Helena. 
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At first greeting I learned it was General Meagher, accompanied 
by a judge cf the Territory, and a friend. I welcomed them to 
the tent and to the best in the Camp (which was very poor). 
Their horses were treated like our own; they were securely hob- 
bled, one fore foot to a hind foot, and given the liberty of a 
thousand hills. 


During the long evening after supper and prayers, the Gen- 
eral spoke with much feeling of his college days under the care 
of the Jesuits in Ireland. His stay in Australia, and his doings 
during the Civil war were referred to by his companions. I was 
informed also that lately he had been appointed Secretary of 
Montana Territory and was acting Governor. He made inquiries 
about Montana, the climate, products, mines, mountains, rivers, 
the Indians and their tribes and dispositions. At that time I 
spoke at length and in detail of the wonders of the Yellowstone 
region, which excited the Governor’s curiosity very much and 
he frequently afterwards returned to that subject, suggesting 
that it should be made a National Park. My life there among 
the Indians, separated from the world and from civilization, for 
the purpose of spreading the gospel and saving a few souls, 
brought forth numberless questions from his companions. My 
tent with its little campfire in the center had never felt so com- 
fortable as that evening when the blizzard was raging and the 
mercury (I heard afterward) went down to -40°. The low hard 
ground with a few pine boughs was offered as a couch, and the 
buffalo robes and blankets, which had done duty for three be- 
fore, now answered for six. The next two days the storm was 
at its worst, and perforce the travelers were kept indoors. Gen- 
eral Meagher hearing that I was a native of Belgium, told of the 
time of his college years, when he had spent a vacation of a 
couple of months at Antwerp, and had gone over the compaign 
marches and battlegrounds upon which the Belgians had fought 
in 1830 a few years before and gained their independence. He 
also said that at the beginning of his patriotic career in Ireland 
he had urged on his hearers the example of the Belgians in 
drawing the sword and striking for independence; and that this 
had so offended Mr. John O’Connell, son of the great Daniel, 
that he had been silenced and rebuked for it and put out of the 
hall. During those two days I learned much of Irish history 
and the character of the people. 
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On the third day the storm had passed and the General re- 
solved to continue his journey. He had started from Virginia 
City, then the capital of Montana, to visit the northern settle- 
ments of the Territory; the Great Falls of the Missouri also at- 
tracted his curiosity; Fort Benton was an extensive trading post, 
the head of navigation on the Missouri, and the most northerly 
settlement of the Territory. But the General and his party were 
sadly equipped for such a journey at that season, they had 
neither shelter, nor blankets, nor provisions, and if they had not 
luckily drifted into our Camp they would undoubtedly have per- 
ished during that blizzard. Now that the snow had stopped fall- 
ing and the weather had become calm and clear the first look 
satisfied me that great care and prudence were needed. Snow 
covered the earth, all signs of trails, indentations of the hills, 
small ravines were obliterated; only distant mountain peaks, and 
high buttes could serve as guiding marks; and I determined my- 
self to accompany the party to the old mission on the banks of 
the Missouri and to provide them there with the indispensible 
bedding, and provisions and good Indian guides for their jour- 
ney. The few necessary preliminaries, as finding our horses in 
a sheltered ravine, were happily only a brief task, and we were 
soon on our road. Although a foot of snow is not much, yet 
a continuous stretch of twenty miles of unbroken trail is very 
tiresome on the march. We reached the mission without mis- 
hap in good season before dark. Father Imoda [S. J.], the Su- 
perior, and Father Ravalli, S. J., made the party most welcome. 
Log houses, plenty of robes, also a good number of Indians, 
neighbors and visitors made the stay more bearable than a small 
tent. 


After a day’s rest he [Meagher] set out on his journey to the 
Great Falls and Fort Benton. Two good reliable Indian guides 
with packhorses accompanied the party, and they had little to 
fear where night or a blizzard might overtake them. In fact 
the heavy roads made it hard on the horses, and they camped 
out four times before reaching Fort Benton. After some days 
the General returned to the capital by the ordinary wagon road; 
he had obtained some conveyance, and I did not see him again 
for some months. During the winter I heard that General Mea- 
gher on his return to Virginia City had taken quite an interest 
in church matters and that Father Giorda, S. J., Superior of the 
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mountain missions, during a visit to the capital at that time 
had purchased the old log theatre and had with a few altera- 
tions converted it into a church. General Meagher by his sub- 
scription, his influence and position had made it possible; it was 
a great change for the better, as up to that time we had said 
mass and administered the sacraments, in halls, dining rooms, 
stores or any odd place that could be secured for the occasion 
of the irregular visit of a priest. Immediately a certain pride 
and emulation about religion had made itself felt in all classes 
of persons, high and low. I was told also that at the first Christ- 
mas [service] in the church of Virginia City General Meagher 
himself took up the collection during Mass. 


I 


In the spring of 1866 it was decided on account of certain 
difficulties to abandon for a while St. Peter’s Mission among the 
Blackfeet Indians (both the old and the new mission houses) 
and to transfer the little belongings to St. Ignatius Mission 
among the Flathead Indians. It was a sorrowful journey over 
the Rocky Mountain divide, down the Blackfoot river, down the 
Hellgate river, with their numerous fords and crossings. The 
physical labor and fatigue were nothing compared to the mental 
grief occasioned by the leavetaking of our Indians. 


The day after our arrival at St. Ignatius Mission a special 
messenger came with a letter from General Meagher informing 
us that three steamboats were near Fort Benton loaded with 
soldiers and all camp paraphernalia for establishing a new post 
in northern Montana; he himself would start at. once from Vir- 
ginia City to welcome the officers and men and perhaps advise 
them as to the most desirable locality. As the old St. Peter’s 
Mission houses were abandoned, and the new house near Bird- 
tail Rock was nearly ready and would be occupied at our return, 
General Meagher suggested that a goodly compensation might 
be obtained for the old buildings if we could induce the soldiers 
to establish themselves there. The place was well suited for 
their purpose. He also requested that your humble servant be 
sent at once and be given power of attorney by his Superiors, 
so as to be able to transact the necessary business; he had en- 
closed a blank all filled out, requiring only the signature of 
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Father Giorda, S.J. The reason for asking for me, he said, was 
that I was younger, and stronger and a better rider, and he had 
some hope that I might overtake him and be in time to meet 
with him the superior officers of the army before the selection 
of the new fort had been made. 


After a hasty consultation, and a few general directions for 
my course, I was told to set out without delay, and with only 
what was absolutely necessary, for time was pressing. That 
night I said goodbye, and had the Superior’s blessing on myself 
and journey. Next morning mass and breakfast were finished 
by daybreak, and the herder drove the mission horses in the 
corral for selection. All those we had brought from the Black- 
foot Mission had their hoofs worn down to the quick and were 
utterly unfit for the task; those of St. Ignatius Mission were 
tired out by the Spring work, a few colts were not eligible; only 
one fine bay six years old, a broncho, had speed and strength; 
but for three years he had most successfully protested by might 
and main against all attempts at breaking, not without a cer- 
tain amount of diffidence was he selected for a trial. In a few 
minutes the news had spread in the sleeping lodges and an audi- 
ence of fully three hundred gathered to see the contest. The 
lasso brought “Whirlwind” to a standstill, and the arugmenta- 
tion began. Most violent protestations against bridle and sad- 
dle, and most persistent persuasions, with alternating successes 
and failures. When the horse was saddled and bridled, however, 
all help of herder and Indians had to cease, and the real contest 
had to be single handed. I mounted twice successfully and re- 
ceived full measure of applause of the appreciating audience; 
but before that subsided I had twice descended and very uncer- 
emoniously, not even landing on my feet. The horse was well 
named “Whirlwind” and he was true to his name. But I be- 
lieved I had learned his trick, and at my third attempt he hesi- 
tated a moment, then started off, I waving a goodbye to all. The 
first day’s ride brought me beyond Bear Creek near Dear Lodge 
about 80 miles where I camped: the second day on the Prickly 
Pear Creek near Clark 60 miles; the third day I reached a road 
house at the Sun River Crossing, 50 miles. There I overtook 
General Meagher. Next day we covered the waterless stretch 
of sixty miles to Fort Benton. This day had been made very 
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pleasant by the inexhaustible supply of anecdotes of the General. 

At Fort Benton we heard that the military would not come 
up to the head of navigation; their large boats had been unable 
to reach farther than the mouth of the Judith River some 70 or 
80 miles below. Low water was the cause of their unloading at 
that place. The soldiers were already establishing themselves 
there and building he post. Our horses were very tired and the 
trail on the south side of the Missouri River to that new camp 
was very bad and very indistinct. We borrowed fresh horses 
and engaged a half-breed Canadian to be our guide. Mr. Car- 
roll, a merchant of Fort Benton, and also a teamster looking for 
opportunities joined our party for the next morning. During 
the night a small steamboat arrived and was nearly unloaded in 
the morning. She would return down stream at once as the 
water was falling fast. The General and party received an in- 
vitation to take passage to our destination, which was accepted 
with thanks. We went aboard shortly after noon with our 
horses, and the General gave a sly hint to the deck hands that 
he was bringing a priest with a white horse aboard. Their cu- 
riosity was aroused; preacher with a white horse, preacher with 
a white horse, Skypilot Jonas, hoodoo aboard, was the sole topic 
of conversation. The poor fellows, darkies most of them, were 
so bewildered that some for fear nearly turned pale. While I 
was reading my office [breviary] in a retired corner of the deck 
a couple of the boldest had watched me most carefully for over 
an hour. 


Leaving Fort Benton the man with the sounding lead sang 
out, “by the Mark Twain,” “by the Mark Twain,” “Quarter less 
Twain”; but this changed gradually till it reached the sharp cry 
of “four feet,” “three feet.” Sand bars were showing and new 
channels were cutting at every bend in the river. From the time 
that the boat pointed her bow down stream, there were acci- 
dents and mishaps without end; boilers were leaking, engines 
were shrieking, steering gear and pumps were out of order and 
the water was falling. The General put every mishap to the 
credit of the Jonas. The few passengers and even the officers 
believed him when he told them that the boat would never reach 
St. Louis. By supper time we had hardly made 20 miles; the 
current of the river was twice as fast as the rate we travelled 
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at. Shortly after rising from table, the Captain himself took 
the wheel; in less than a quarter of an hour we had stuck on a 
sandbar hard and fast. The water was perceptibly falling and 
the river was cutting itself a new channel near the right shore. 
The General tried to reassure the crew and passengers, he spoke 
of their senseless superstition, of the joke he had played on me 
and on them; but for once all his blarney, Irish wit and elo- 
quency failed. They worked all night; the boat would not move. 
By the first glimmer of light one could see that the water had 
fallen about two feet, and was cutting its new channel wider 
and deeped near the right shore while dry sand was appearing 
all around the steamboat. By sunrise the nearest water was 
half a mile distant. Every one saw the helplessness of the sit- 
uation, and the General proposed that we ride overland to our 
destination some 60 miles distant. We said a very sad goodbye 
to the Captain and officers, passengers and crew, jumped our 
horses from the boat on dry land, swam across the new channel, 
and began our journey across the trackless prairie to the mouth 
of the Judith River. The sun was fierce, many large droves of 
buffalo, thousands in number, were roaming at will in the prairie 
and had obliterated the few trails that were there last summer, 
Only distant peaks of the Bears Paw Mountains or Judith Range 
or Triple Buttes could serve as guiding marks. Towards noon 
it became evident that in spite of all our riding we were making 
no headway, were circling around; the guide sat unsteady in his 
saddle and a few words revealed the true state of affairs. Messrs. 
Carroll and Sheahan had gradually separated from the party 
and were now completely out of sight. The General suffered 
much from thirst but insisted that we hold to a direct line to 
the junction of the two rivers. 


Towards five o’clock our attention was attracted to a buffalo 
wallow, a small lake. The outskirts for a hundred yards were 
tramped by innumerable buffalos in mud four feet deep; by rid- 
ing farther in five feet, to the saddle, we found water that was 
not mud, and comparatively clear. Here we and our horses 
slaked our thirst. The hand formed too small a cup to satisfy; 
our guide turning his felt hat inside out and deftly folding it 
brought a good quantity of water to his lips. The General see- 
ing it was on the point of imitating when I offered my hat, 
which had done such service before; I hoped it would be no af- 
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front seeing the water was no better than the cup. The pro- 
fuseness of his thanks in accepting gave evidence that his suffer- 
ings must have been very great; but withal he could not restrain 
himself from asking the question whether this filled the condi- 
tions of the scriptural drink of a cup? of cold? water? His 
thanks were profuse and genuine. In that little lake perhaps 
400 yards across we cooled ourselves and horses, I found a soli- 
tary sandwich in my saddle bags five days old which we divided 
in three parts and ate our dinner share and share alike. Then 
refreshed we took our bearings and started anew; the horses 
were getting tired, but we had still three or four hours of day- 
light. By sunset our horses were reduced to a slow walk and at 
dark we camped on the high prairie. It was well that I had 
completed my office in the early morning, or it would have been 
impossible that day or evening to read it; not the smallest stick 
of wood to make a fire could be found. We held our horses by 
a short rope and slept the sleep of the just. 


Next morning at the first glimmer of day we found that our 
guide had left during the night; and with no more delay for 
breakfast than we had for supper we saddled our horses and 
after an hour’s ride heard the morning shot, a most welcome 
sound. The horses were far from fresh, and we proceeded very 
slowly. We had to cross a small ravine; the bottom, quicksana 
and mud, was covered by a few inches of very bitter alkali water. 
With difficulty I floundered across, my saddle bags remained 
dry. The General’s horse stumbled and fell; he jumped off, hip 
deep in slush. With hard work, after many attempts we suc- 
ceeded in getting the horse out of the mire and ourselves into 
it. As soon as we were on solid ground he said: “Well, that is 
one against me; I am the Jonas now.” Whilst we were resting, 
and breathing after our exertions interior voices admonished us 
to proceed on our journey, urgent business had not to be de- 
layed, no, not even for appearances, and so we set out again on 
what we fondly hoped would be the last stretch. Admiring me 
and my horse, he observed that certainly I had succeeded well 
in effecting a disguise from head to foot. He was sure that 
neither my best friend nor worst enemy would recognize me 
under my new covering; he could not imagine that he himself 
presented a like appearance. It was not a case of the pot and 
kettle being black; we had to deal with a yellowish whitish sub- 
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stance that permeated every fold, every seam, every fibre of our 
clothing, every pore of the skin, stuck to the hair, and was un- 
comfortable to the ears, nose, lips and eyes. But interior voices 
urged us not to delay in our journey. From the top of the next 
elevation we saw the smoke of the camp. Soon the white tents 
appeared, and not long after we were halted by the sentry. 
Visiting cards were sadly wanting. Our wet soiled clothes and 
the general dilapidated appearance of men and horses must have 
caused a strange feeling in the brave U. S. soldier when we told 
him that General Meagher, acting Governor of Montana Terri- 
tory, and your humble servant wished to see the commanding 
officer and asked to be brought to his presence. Eyeing us side 
ways he made the remark, “Begorra, you look like two gover- 
nors.” We caused a genuine surprise in the camp. Very soon 
the General was recognized and we were brought to the Colonel 
commanding the post. After hasty greetings General Meagher 
asked that scouts be sent out to find our lost guide and our two 
missing companions. Then a bath, after which fresh dry clothes 
awaited us, and a breakfast fit for a president. During cigars 
all the officers of the post had gathered in the Colonel’s tent 
and he asked, “Where the h— did you come from?” to which 
General Meagher most seriously remarked that the priest came 
from Hellgate, five days ride distant, and he had that morning 
escaped from the bottomless pit. He met several officers and 
men who had known him on the battlefields of the Potomac, and 
we were most cordially received by all. Towards noon the scouts 
brought in the three missing members of the party, worn out 
with hunger, thirst and fatigue. Under the protecting wing of 
General Meagher I obtained more than I had hoped for, more 
than I dared to ask. A company of soldiers was sent to the old 
mission, who rented the buildings and arrangements were made 
that I or another priest should visit the post frequently. A large 
tent or building was to be placed at my disposal for church pur- 
poses, and officers and men were anxious to help me in my min- 
isterial duties; and this favorable disposition there happily be- 
gun lasted for a number of years. 


After a couple of days rest we started on our return to Fort 
Benton. The General and myself had been provided with good 
fresh horses by the officers, and we made the journey with light 
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hearts, and without circling or mishap to Fort Benton. There 
we found some of the passengers, officers, and crew of the ill- 
fated steamboat. They had abandoned the boat and walked 
overland to Fort Benton whilst teams had been engaged to draw 
the freight and belongings of men to that post. During winter 
the oat was dismantled, and next spring the ice demolished the 
hull. The bell of the boat was offered for sale in Helena next 
summer. I bought it and it did duty in the first church built in 
that place. I was able to say mass twice at Fort Benton, had a 
mixed congregation but few in number. 


For our return trip to Helena General Meagher was anxious 
to see if it were practical to make a wagon road that would 
touch the Missouri river at frequent intervals for camping, and 
avoid the dusty waterless sixty miles stretch to Sun river. With 
an Indian guide and also Mr. Sheahan, the freighter, looking for 
opportunities, we stayed in touch of the river, and examined 
over and over again certain difficult points. The General was 
particularly anxious to have the new road touch the river at 
the Great Falls and cross Sun river near its mouth. We spent 
five days doing those sixty miles, with the result that the Gen- 
eral thought that the road would certainly be built as soon as 


the territory would be better organized, that now it was beyond 
financial resources, and the teamsters would be compelled to 
use the high prairie road for a while longer. 


When we reached Helena, General Meagher had been absent 
about three weeks, and he took the stage coach to Virginia City. 
During these three weeks I had been able to say my office daily, 
but had been able to say mass only twice in all. Now in Helena 
I could say mass daily. I remained over two Sundays, called 
two meetings of the Catholics to urge them to erect a church 
on the hill in the center of the town where I had preempted a 
large plot of ground some time before. The foundations were 
being dug when I left for St. Ignatius Mission to give an account 
of my jouurney, and return the power of attorney to my Super- 
ior; I carried a petition from the citizens of Helena asking 
Father Giorda that some priest might be stationed permanently 
in that promising town. Father Giorda appointed myself, and 
shortly afterwards sent Father Daste [D’Asti] to help me. From 
Helena we were commissioned to attend to all the mining camps 
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within reach. During the Winter Virginia City also received a 
resident priest. I believe that General Meagher had used his 
influence to secure that benefit for the numerous Catholics of 
the Capital city. He frequently expressed a desire to have a 
church and school in every settlement of the territory and he 
asked often where he should apply to secure priests. He also 
wanted Sisters and academies, hospitals, orphan asylums in the 
ceners of populaion or the most promising places. For he was 
convinced that few desirable immigrants would build a per- 
manent home for themselves and family till these things were 
secured: and till then the territory would have to struggle along 
with the shortcomings of its pioneer population. 


From British Columbia to Salt Lake and Ogden, from the 
main divide of the mountains to somewhere east in the Dakotas 
where we-joined the St. Paul diocese under Bishop Grace, there 
were only three solitary priests; it was good that we had also 
extensive faculties, as recourse to his Lordship [Bishop] O Gor- 
man at Omaha, was exceedingly slow and uncertain. In the 
Spring St. Peter’s Mission near Bird Tail Rock was reopened by 
two priests for the Indians. 


Il 


We were only a few weeks in Helena after the opening of 
the church when General Meagher was petitioned to come from 
Virginia City and deliver a lecture for the benefit of the church, 
and he most readily consented. He took for his subject “Rem- 
iniscences of the War.” The new theatre was offered free of 
charge. Standing room was at a premium. In his introduction 
he spoke most feelingly of the apparent anomaly that the sword 
should help to build the church, that the warrior should help 
the priest, the strategist should help the Jesuit. But this in- 
congruity was only apparent; he considered it his duty to show 
this gratitude, for all that he knew, all that was good in him 
had been planted in his heart and fostered by the sons of that 
famous warrior, Saint Ignatius. He was glad and he thanked 
most cordially those who had invited him, and had given him an 
opportunity in this new land to show his gratitude to that fam- 
ous order. Then followed one anecdote after another, breezy, 
witty, humourous, ludicrous, of the Armies of the Potomac, 
Officers, soldiers, enemies, scouts, and himself that kept the 
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house sepllbound for near three hours. The joys and the sor- 
rows, the marches and the battles, the recruiting and reenlisting 
were all touched upon. His dislike for soldiers, with long head, 
level heads, square heads was sustained by arguments and ex- 
perience. He wanted soldiers with heads round like a cannon 
ball. “Their’s not to reason why; their’s but to do or die.” 
These men never received a wound in the back; they could al- 
ways be depended on to save the day and save the nation, too, 
Sometimes he would be pathetic and brought tears to the bronzed 
faces of the miners, and then again he would launch into flights 
of oratory that brought his audience of over a thousand to their 
feet, standing, mouth open, stretching their necks, oblivious to 
all around, drinking in every word of the speaker. Never have 
I heard such oratory. Father Daste {[D’Asti] remarked to me 
afterwards that he had always looked upon the story of Cicero 
holding his audience open-mouthed and spellbound as an ex- 
aggregation, but here General Meagher had undoubtedly per- 
formed that feat. Needless to say that financially also the lec- 
ture was a great success. 


During the fall of 1866 after General Meagher had been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory of Montana, rumors of an 
Indian war and fears of a probable outbreak were heard on 
every side. Large parties of Indians had been seen reconnoiter- 
ing near the sparse settlements of the Madison and Gallatin 
Rivers and in the neighborhood of Yellow Stone Lake, and peti- 
tions had been sent to General Meagher asking for protection 
for those isolated inhabitants. He hastily gathered a band of 
volunteers, seasoned miners, issued horses and ammunition, and 
placing himself at their head prepared to take the field. He sent 
a letter offering me the chaplaincy of the new army. With 
many thanks I answered that I had to refer the question of 
accepting that honorable position to my Superior, but that when- 
ever any of his soldiers would be wounded or injured, or needed 
my assistance, I most gladly offered my ministration for one as 
well as many. Only let me know when I should be needed. But 
I begged as a favor that he would issue strict orders “not to fire 
the first shot,” and I commended him and his army to their 
Guardian Angels. My Superiors approved my conduct and di- 
rected me not to accept the chaplaincy. I heard that General 
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Meagher had given the requested order to his men at the very 
start. No heavy waggons accompanied his army, only a train 
of pack horses carried ammunition and provisions, and he was 
able to follow small trails, climb side hills, and ford rivers with 
little delay. His constant and orderly vigilance by night or day 
prevented any surprise attack by the Indians, and the little army 
rode up and down the valleys, crossed over to the Yellowstone 
country, and so completely overawed the Indians that after the 
first few days hardly any were seen during the whole campaign. 
How different might it have been under a different leader. 


During the two years that General Meagher governed Mon- 
tana I met him repeatedly. Whenever he came to Helena he 
was sure to give me a surprise of some sort and I never failed 
to have a few hours of genuine recreation. Whenever I visited 
Virginia City he would have deemed it an insult if I should not 
have returned the visit. When we met in our travels or at a 
mining camp, well, neither would consent to be the guest and 
honours were easy. From the first time that I met General 
Meagher I had a genuine admiration for him, which soon ripened 
into a truly heartfelt affection, and I considered him a very 
intimate friend; I flatter myself that his love for me was equally 
sincere. You can easily imagine then how grieved I was about 
his sudden death. I was on a missionary tour in the mining 
camps in the Belt Mountains, and at the ranches at the Three 
Forks when the sad news reached me, about a fortnight after 
the occurance. The General had gone to Fort Benton to receive 
military supplies for the protection of the territory. On the first 
of July, 1867, he rode from Sun River Crossing to Fort Benton. 
On his arrival there he had at once gone on board the steamboat, 
and had retired early to his stateroom. In the forepart of the 
night a sudden piercing cry, “God save me” and a splash in the 
water were heard by the watchman and several persons. An 
immediate search revealed the fact that General Meagher was 
missing; and at once efforts were made to find and save the 
drowning man. But all was fruitless. The turbulent Missouri 
had closed her waters over him. Search for his body continued 
and rewards for the finding of his remains; all proved unavail- 
ing. As the sad news spread there was genuine sorrow and grief 
among all classes of men. The mourning was universal. At 
Virginia City and Helena the priest arranged for a Requiem 
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High Mass for the repose of his soul, and the church could not 
contain the worshippers. Some rumors had been started that 
there had been foul play; nothing could be traced or proven, and 
the parties to whom the suspicions pointed offered a very hand- 
some reward for the finding of the body, and made great efforts 
in their prolonged search. R. I. P. 

General Meagher was of commanding appearance, a born 
leader of men. In politics he was a staunch Democrat, but 
willingly granted a hearing to the other side, and had sincere 
friends in all parties. In the army he was considered the barvest 
of the brave. After he had resigned the high position of General 
which he had reached step by step by his bravery, he laid aside 
all distinguishing marks in his clothing; a single thread of gold 
woven in the braid of his hat cord, was the only token suggestive 
of the army. He revered and loved his wife as he was revered 
and loved in return. At his arrival in Montana the church 
started a new and vigorous growth. His position and influence, 
as well as the zeal of his estimable wife, were of immense value; 
his sudden death was deeply deplored. As Governor he was in- 
exorable about honesty in the various offices under his control. 
He came to Montana at a time when lawlessness reigned su- 
preme. Highway robbers, who styled themselves road agents, 
exacted tribute whenever they pleased from all who travelled 
the highways to or from that territory; and in the mining camps 
excesses of various kinds were deplorably frequent. The more 
conservative element of this pioneer population had organized 
in a spirit of self preservation a “Vigilance Committee” and was 
gradually bringing a semblance of order out of choas; but all 
their executions were on their own responsibility and outside the 
law. General Meagher with strong hand enforced the law and 
had it respected. At his death the territory of Montana sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. May the Lord have mercy on his 


soul. 
FRANCIS XAVIER KUPPENS 
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THE GREAT VILLAGE OF THE ILLINOIS: A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM 


Within recent years two important and long-standing prob- 
lems in early Illinois history have been definitely disposed of. 
On the one hand a committee working in pursuance of an act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Illinois has located the 
site of La Salle’s famous Fort de Crévecoeur (The Site of Fort 
de Crévecoeur, Springfield, Ill., 1925), while on the other hand 
two Chicago investigators have determined definitely the course 
of the old Chicago Portage Route (Robert W. Knight, M. W. S. E. 
and Lucius H. Zeuch, M. D., The Location of the Chicago Portage 
Route of the Seventeenth Century, Chicago, 1928). It is highly 
desirable that a third problem in the same field of Illinois his- 
tory, the true site of the Great Illinois Village associated with 
the names of Jolliet, Marquette, Allouez, La Salle, Tonti, 
Membré, and other celebrities of the French period, be investi- 
gated in the same spirit of thoroughgoing and scientific research 
that has marked the study of the other two. 

As far as the writer is aware this task has never yet been 
taken in hand. Parkman’s identification of the Great Illinois 
Village with the locality of Utica, La Salle County, Illinois, is 
well known and has apparently met with general acceptance 
since he first announced it in his La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West. At least one item of the evidence which he 
alleges in support of his conclusion, namely, a description by 
La Salle of the physical setting of the Illinois village, seems of 
itself to settle the entire question. However, apart from the by 
no means decisive archaeological argument of abundant Indian 
finds on the Utica site, Parkman produces no other evidence 
for his purpose except the above-mentioned description. The 
writer is in no wise bent on contesting the correctness of the 
New England historian’s conclusion; but he does think that the 
problem should be subjected to new study in view of the cir- 
cumstance that the Margry and other documents supply num- 
erous data which Parkman does not appear to have reckoned 
with and which point to a location for the Illinois village farther 
up the river in the immediate vicinity of Ottawa. That docu- 
mentary sources often baffle the investigator with inconsistencies 
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which he is at a loss to reconcile is obvious enough. However, 
in the discussion of such an important historical problem as the 
true site of the Great Illinois Village one must not blink docu- 
mentary evidence which runs counter to accepted opinion but 
must endeavor to square it with the same as far as logic and 
honesty will allow. (As a general introduction to the subject in 
hand, there is a good account of the Great Illinois Village under 
the caption “The Illinois Town Kaskaskia” in Sauer, Cady, and 
Cowles, Starved Rock Park and Its Environs, Chicago, 1918, pp. 
61-64). 


The necessary and inevitable approach to the problem in 
hand is by way of all the available documentary data, direct or 
indirect, of contemporary date which bear upon it. With this 
end in view an attempt will here be made to set down in chron- 
ological order the seventeenth-century documentary references 
to the “Llinois Village,” which is sometimes so designated in 
these references even when the context makes it clear that the 
“Great Illinois Village” is meant. 


1. September, 1673. Marquette visits on the Illinois river 
“a village of Illinois called Kaskasia consisting of 74 cabins.” 


Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 59:161. A misinterpretation of 
Thwaites’s translation makes Marquette locate the village on 
the Chicago Portage, whereas the context indicates clearly that 
the missionary located it on the Illinois. Moreover, the Mar- 
quette and Jolliet maps place the village on the north bank of 
the Illinois. 


2. April, 1675. Marquette again at “the village of the Illi- 
nois.”” He addresses the Indians “in a beautiful prairie close to 
a village which was selected by the great Council.” The audi- 
ence consisted of five hundred chiefs and elders and fifteen 
hundred young men besides women and children, “the village 
being composed of 5 or 600 fires.” Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 
59 :189. 


3. April-May, 1677. Father Allouez, S. J., at “Kachkachkia, 
the great village of the Illinois.” “It was not until the 27th of 
April that I was able to arrive at Kachkachkia the great village 
of the Illinois. I entered at once the cabin in which Father 
Marquette had lodged. ...I found this village largely in- 
creased since a year ago. Formerly it was composed of but one 
nation, that of the Kachkachkia; at the present time there are 
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8 tribes in it, the first having summoned the others who in- 
habited the neighborhood of the river Mississippi. One cannot 
well satisfy himself as to the number of people who compose 
that village. They are housed in 351 cabins, which are easily 
counted as most of them are situated upon the banks of the 
river. The spot which they have chosen for their abode is 
situated in latitude 40 degrees, 41 minutes. On one side of it 
is a long stretch of prairie and on the other a multitude of 
swamps which are [render the atmosphere] unheaithy and [are] 
often covered with fog—giving Rise to much sickness and to 
loud and frequent Peals of thunder; they delight however in this 
location as they can easily espy from it their enemies.” Thwaites, 
Jesuit Relations, 59:159-161. Allouez’s account supplies four 
important data: (1) that the village was on the Illinois River; 
(2) that it had not changed location since Marquette’s visit of 
1675; (3) that since his visit it had become the “Great Illinois 
Village”; (4) that it was flanked on one side by prairie and on 
the other by low lying and swampy ground. As supplementing 
Allouez’s account the following from a La Salle letter of date 
not later than 1683 (Margry, 2:201) is important: “All these 
nations were comprised under the name Illinois, because they 
are allied (alliés) and because there were a few families of 
each [nation] in the village of the Kaskaskia, (who are the true 
Illinois), although their villages were separated from one an- 
other by more than 100 leagues. That of the Tamaroa alone is 
composed of three hundred cabins. Now [after the erection of 
Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock] they are uniting together and 
coming to establish themselves here [at the Fort].” 


Of the members of La Salle’s first Illinois expedition, four, 
the leader himself, Tonti, and Fathers Hennepin and Membré 
make mention of the Illinois village in the respective accounts 
of the expedition. 


4. January, 1680. “This village is situated at 40 degrees 
of latitude in a somewhat marshy plain and on the right bank 
of this river [which is] as broad in this place as the Seine before 
Paris and divided by very beautiful islands. It contains 460 
cabins made like berceaux and covered with double mats of flat 
rushes so well sewed together that they never admit wind, rain 
or snow. Each cabin has four or five fires and each fire one or 
two families who all live together on good terms.” (From a 
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document, Relation des Déscouvertes etc. in Margry, Descouver- 
tes et Etablissements de Francais, 1:466, which, according to 
Margry, was an Official report of the expedition of 1679-1680 
submitted to the Ministry of Marine. It was not, however, La 
Salle’s own composition but an account drawn up by his friend, 
Abbé Bernou, on the basis of the explorer’s personal reports 
and letters. Whereas, according to Hennepin, the party ar- 
rived at Lake Peoria on January 1, 1680, according to the Re- 
lation des Déscouvertes, they reached only the Illinois Village 
on that day. They found it vacated, the Indians having movea 
farther down the river for winter quarters at Lake Peoria, where 
the French party came up to them. Cf. also Margry, 2:36). 


5. “When we arrived at the village of the savages, they 
were absent hunting and as we had no provisions we opened 
some caches of Indian corn . . . We continued our route in 
order to join the savages and found them thirty leagues below 
the village . . . we gave them some merchandise for the corn 
which we had taken in their village.” Tonti’s Memoir, in Kel- 
logg, Narratives of the Old Northwest, p. 289. The Tonti ac- 
count throws no light on the location of the Dlinois village ex- 
cept to fix it thirty leagues above the Illinois winter camp on 
Lake Peoria. 


6. “We continued our course upon the river very nearly the 
whole month of December, but towards the latter end of the said 
month, 1679, we arrived at the village of the Illinois which lies 
near one hundred and thirty leagues from Fort Miamis on the 
Lake of the Illinois.” Thwaites, (ed.), Hennepin’s New Dis- 
covery, p. 145. Hennepin supplies no details as to the location 
of the Illinois village except indirectly, saying that four days 
after leaving it the party was at Lake Peoria. 


7. Father Membré’s brief notice of the Illinois village (Le 
Clerc, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, ed. by 
Shea, New York, 1881, 2:118) affords no help in locating it 
except (like Tonti’s) to fix it thirty leagues above Pimiteoui. 
It may be noted here that La Salle (official narrative) fixes 
Pimiteoui at thirty leagues below the Illinois provisional camp 
of September, 1680, which was six leagues below the (Ullinois 
Village, the latter being thus placed near Ottawa. 


8. March, 1680. La Salle on his famous overland journey 
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from Fort de Crévecoeur to Fort Fontenac to obtain supplies 
arrived at the Illinois Village in March, 1680, leaving it on the 
16th of that month. It took him ten days to get from Fort de 
Crévecoeur to the village. This was at the time unoccupied; 
but he met there the friendly Illinois chief Chassagooch. Four 
leagues above the village, so La Salle records, was a rapids 
(Margry, 2:58). “Meantime the four Frenchmen and the Sav- 
age whom M. de La Salle had chosen to accompany him carried 
his canoe and his effects as far as to a rapid four leagues above 
the village.” (Tr. by Anderson, p. 155). This is an important 
detail. There are two rapids on the Illinois in La Salle County, 
one near Starved Rock, the other at Marseilles. (Cf. Baldwin, 
History of La Salle County, Chicago, 1877, p. 274, for cut in- 
dicating the “Grand Rapids” of the Illinois at Marseilles. The 
largest of these rapids is at Marseilles, the lowermost is at the 
base of Starved Rock. Sauer, Cady, and Cowles, Starved Rock 
Park and Its Environs, Chicago, 1918, p. 6). It is somewhat 
difficult to determine the equivalent in modern measurements of 
the French land league of the seventeenth century. It probably 
had no constant value but varied according to localities. How- 
ever, as used by La Salle and his contemporaries in New France, 


the league must have had a fairly fixed value. Assuming (on 
good ground) that this was approximately two and a half Eng- 
lish miles and taking as true that the rapids indicated by La 
Salle were the larger ones at Marseilles, the Illinois village four 
leagues (ten miles) below would be fixed just west of Ottawa, 
and not at Utica, which by rail is ten miles west of Ottawa, 
Marseilles being eight miles by rail east of Ottawa. 


(That the rapids to which the canoe was carried were ap- 
parently those at Marseilles may be inferred from the following 
data. When La Salle descended the Illinois in December, 1680, 
he left behind him at the Illinois village three men who took 
up residence on a neighboring island. This island, so La Salle 
says, was “between two rapids.” (Anderson, p. 229). The Illi- 
nois village, which was in the neighborhood of the island, was 
therefore above the first rapids and below the second, to which 
latter the canoe was carried a distance of four leagues). 


9. 1680. “Two men were sent to me [Tonti] with orders to 
go to the old [Illinois] village to visit a rock and to build a 
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strong fort on it.” Tonti’s Memoir in Kellogg, op. cit., p. 290. 
This was apparently sometime in the summer of 1680. Cf. also 
Tonti’s other Memoir, November 14, 1684, tr. by Anderson, p. 33: 
“He [La Salle] sent me orders to go back to the Illinois village 
and build a fort upon an eminence a half league from there.” 
Is the eminence referred to here Starved Rock or Buffalo Rock, 
which was farther up on the north side of the river? 


10. 1680. Leaving Fort de Crévecoeur Father Membré and 
later Father De Ribourde began to reside in the Illinois village. 
“The only great Illinois village being composed of seven or eight 
thousand souls Father Gabriel and I had a sufficient field for the 
exercise of our zeal, besides a few French who soon after came 
there.” Membré in Cox, Journeys of La Salle. 


11. 1680. “The village of the Illinois was on the bank oi 
the river on the north side. On the south side there is a very 
high cliff quite narrow and almost everywhere steep except for 
a place more than a league in length situated across from the 
village where the land, quite covered over with fine oaks, ex- 
tends by a gentle slope up to the river edge. Beyond this high 
land is a vast plain which extends very far to the south and 
which is traversed by the river Aramoni [Big Vermillion], the 
banks of which are covered with a narrow fringe of wood.” 
Letter of La Salle, August 22, 1680—autumn of 1681, in Margry, 
2:122. As cited by Parkman, La Salle and The Discovery of the 
Great West, this passage is referred to the Relation des Dés- 
couvertes, (Official Narrative), in which it is also found but 
with a slight variation of text. Anderson translates it as fol- 
lows: “The left or south bank of the river is formed by a long 
cliff etc.” (Op. cit., p. 203). In the same Relation des Dés- 
couvertes occur also these passages: “The [Illinois] village, 
which was situated on the north bank of the river, along which 
it extends for a league and a quarter of a league in width, had 
no wall or entrenchment.” (P. 195.) “This small [Iroquois] 
army was encamped to the south on the banks of the Aramoni 
river, which joins the Illinois two leagues below the village” 
(p. 197). Franquelin’s map of 1688 (Kellogg, Early Narratives 
of the Northwest) indicates the Aramoni as a southern tributary 
of the Illinois joining it a short distance below Starved Rock, a 
position corresponding exactly with that of the Big Vermillion. 
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The same cartographer’s map of 1684 (Thwaites, Jesuit Rela- 
tions, LX) indicates the Aramoni without naming it. It also 
shows a still larger southern tributary of the Illinois joining it 
between Starved Rock and the Fox River. This latter stream 
(actually smaller in size than the Vermillion) is apparently to 
be identified with the Marseilles River. Later Franquelin maps, 
for example, those of 1699 and 1708, indicate the Aramoni under 
that identical orthographic form, as also do de Fonville’s map 
of 1699 and Chaussegros de Lery’s of 1725. (Karpinski carto- 
graphical photostats, Newberry Library, Chicago). 


12. 1683. “Two leagues lower down [from the Pestegouki 
or Fox River] is the old village of the Kaskaskia, Illinois, who 
abandoned it after the defeat inflicted three years ago by the 
Iroquois. The news of the Fort which I caused to be built there 
has recalled them with other nations. It [the fort] is situated 
six leagues below the aforesaid village on the left bank as you 
ascend the river, on top of a rock perpendicular on almost every 
side, the foot of which is washed (by the river) in such a man- 
ner that water can be drawn up to the top of the rock, which 
is about six hundred feet in circumference etc.” “Feuwilles de- 
tachées d’un lettre de De Salle,” undated, but written after the 
construction of Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock in 1683. Margry, 
2:175. This is a disconcerting statement to supporters of the 
Utica site of the Great Illinois Village. Its literal and obvious 
meaning is that the old Kaskaskia village was six leagues (fif- 
teen miles) above Starved Rock and two leagues (five miles) 
below the mouth of the Fox. This distance of twenty miles 
(by water) between Starved Rock and the Fox is apparently an 
exaggeration. Possibly La Salle’s league was less than two 
miles and a half. At all events the village was (according to 
the passage cited) not below, but above Starved Rock and in 
the vicinity of Ottawa. 


Was the “old village of the Kaskaskias” thus pointed out by 
La Salle identical with the Great Illinois Village? For the period 
prior to the Iroquois invasion of September, 1680, there are 
numerous indications that it was. (After that catastrophe “the 
old village of the Kaskaskias” was not reoccupied, the tribe, 
when they returned on the erection of the fort at Starved Rock 
in 1683, settling across from, and a little below, it on the Utica 
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side. After their defeat they had retreated down the Illinois 
River very probably to the west bank of the Mississippi, Tonti 
having in March, 1683, gone “100 leagues across the prairie to 
induce them to return’). 


a). Marquette’s “a village of Illinois called Kaskasia,” 
(1675), is identical with Allouez’s “Kachkachkia, the great vil- 
lage of the Illinois,” (1677), Allouez on his visit of 1677 having 
visited or occupied the cabin in which Marquette lodged. Mar- 
quette’s holograph map of 1674, (Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 
LIX), shows Kachkachkia on the north side of the Illinois River, 
no other Illinois village being indicated. Jolliet’s map (1674) 
also indicates “Kachkachkia” on the north bank of the Illinois 
(Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LIX). 


b). The respective narratives of La Salle and his associates 
recording their descent of the Illinois in 1679-1680 make mention 
of only one Illinois village on the river. This is sometimes 
called the “Illinois village,” sometimes the “Great Illinois vil- 
lage.” It is altogether impossible that this village should be 
other than Allouez’s “Great village of the Illinois, which is iden- 
tical with Kachkachkia (Kaskaskia).” With its 351 cabins in 
1677 (460 in 1680) plainly visible from the river, the latter 
could not have escaped the notice of La Salle’s party. If the 
argument from silence is anywhere valid it would appear to be 
so in the present instance. Moreover, if the travellers, pressed 
with hunger, had to appropriate some Indian corn at the Great 
Illinois Village, why had they not relieved their need at the 
Kaskaskia village, which, on the theory of its separate existence, 
they would have come to first? 


c.) Shea in his edition of Le Clerc (2:117) states that the 
Great Illinois Village was distinct from the village of the Kas- 
kaskia. “The village of the Kaskaskia proper was two leagues 
below the mouth of the Pestegouki and six leagues above the 
Great Village.” The statement is based upon the above cited 
passage in Margry, 2:175. For reasons already given the writer 
considers Shea’s statement to be untenable; at any rate, he can- 
not reconcile it with the various narratives of the La Salle ex- 
pedition of 1679-1680. 

d). Membré writes in Le Clerc, 2:133: “There are moreover 


[that is, besides the Great Illinois Villege] the Miamis . . . the 
Kikapous, and the Ainoves [Iowa]; west of these last above the 
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River Chechagoumemant the village of the Illinois Cascaschia 
[Kaskaskia] situated west of the bottom of Lake Dauphin 
(Michigan) a little southwest and about 31 degrees north.” Here 
it is clearly stated that there was a Kaskaskia village distinct 
from the Great Illinois Village. It is to be noticed, however, 
that the location assigned to it (31 degrees north) is scarcely 
that of the Kaskaskia of Marquette and Allouez, which was on 
the Illinois river at 40 degrees 41 minutes latitude. There was, 
apparently, besides the main Kaskaskia village on the Illinois, 
one or other smaller ones of the same tribe. Marquette in his 
Journal for January 30, 1675, wrote that there was “an Indian 
village” only six leagues from his winter camp on the Chicago 
River (Thwaites, 59:175). But when he started March 29 for 
Kaskaskia proper it took him eleven days to reach it (Thwaites, 
59:187). If the “village of the Illinois Cascaschia” of Membré 
were on the Illinois river, he would presumably have said so, as 
being an obvious manner of indicating its location. The only 
inference to be drawn from Membré’s words, especially in view 
of the evidence supplied from other sources, is that they refer 
to a Kaskaskia villege other than the “great” one on the Illinois 
river described by Allouez. 


e). Henepin in his New Discovery (Thwaites, ed. p. 166) 
mentions “the village of the Illinois Kaskaskia situated towards 
the source of the river Chicago [Illinois].” This is the only 
Illinois village he here mentions and he indentifies it with the 
Kaskaskia. 


13. A dateless old French map reproduced in Steward, Lost 
Marramech and Earlier Chicago: A History of the Foxes and 
Their Downfall near the Village of the Marramech, Chicago, 
1903, p. 44, indicates “Illinouek or Kachkachki” on the north side 
of the Illinois. In the same work (p. 40) is a fragment of a 
Hennepin map showing the “ancien village des Ilinois” with date, 
1679, on the north side of the Illinois immediately below the Fox 
and above “Fort Crévecoeur, Le Rocher,” by which latter desig- 
nation is evidently meant Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock as 
the position of Lake Peoria, the true location of Fort de Créve- 
coeur, on the map plainly indicates. This detail of the Hennepin 
map is an important one for the present study. The meaning 
of the French ancien is “old” or “former,” its use in the above 
connection indicating that the position of the Kaskaskia village 
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on the Illinois river in 1679 was not identical with that which 
it had at the time the map was executed. (An undated map in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, copy in the Karpinski photo- 
stats, indicates the “Ancien village des Illinois” on the opposite 
side of the Illinois from Le Rocher. Tonti in his Memoir also 
uses the term “old” or “former” (ancien) Illinois village, supra 
9, and La Salle, as was seen, speaks of the “ancien village” of 
the Kaskaskia. 


14. The latitude of the Great Illinois Village is variously 
stated in the sources. According to Allouez it was 40 degrees 
41 minutes (supra, 3). Tonti in his Memoir in Margry (tr. by 
Anderson, p. 29) says La Salle found it to be “39 degrees 50 
minutes” while La Salle’s so-called “Official Narrative” fixes it 
at 40 degrees and some minutes. 


Collating the above assembled data from contemporary 
sources one is led to the conclusion that one and the same 
“Great Illinois Village” was the scene of Marquette’s inaugura- 
tion of the Illinois Mission in April, 1675, of Allouez’s visit of 
April-May, 1677, and his erection of a thirty-five foot cross, of 
the visits of La Salle, Tonti, and Fathers Hennepin, De Ribourde, 
and Membré, January 1, 1680, of the zealous ministry in the 
summer of 1680 of De Ribourde and Membré, and of the tragic 
Iroquois attack of September of the same year in which Tonti 
nearly lost his life. No evidence has been forthcoming which 
demonstrates or even suggests that the Great Illinois Village on 
any of these occasions was elsewhere than in the same identical 
location. But when we come to determine this location we are 
at once confronted with the apparently contradictory data set 
out above. A choice must then be made between the Utica site 
and one near Ottawa. An explicit testimony of La Salle (supra; 
11, Margry, 2:122) would appear to fix it (for the year 1680) at 
Utica; a no less explicit testimony of the same explorer (supra, 
12) would appear to fix it above Utica and below the Fox, that 
is, in the locality of Ottawa. The Utica site is the traditional 
one and has behind it the authority of Parkman, who resteé 
his verdict chiefly on the Relation des Déscouvertes. When be 
appealed as further evidence in support of the Utica site to In- 
dian relics discovered there, he was less happy in his reasoning, 
as the relics might very well have been those of the Great IIli- 
nois Village laid out at Utica after the erection of La Salle’s 
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fort (1683). This, then, is the present status of the problem 
of the actual site of the Great Illinois Village. The writer has 
undertaken merely to indicate the historical data available for 
its solution with such occasional interpretation of the same as 
he felt to be warranted. The evidence for the Utica site may be 
characterized as strong and the writer has no mind to minimize 
it. He only wishes that due account be taken of documentary 
data which militate or seem to militate against it. Above all, 
what he does make bold to suggest is that methods of investi- 
gation similar to those employed by Knight and Zeuch in their 
study of the Old Chicago Portage Route be applied to the prob- 
lem in hand. The services of some one perfectly familiar with 
the topography of the Illinois valley and the physical features 
of the Illinois river within the limits of La Salle and Grundy 
Counties must be utilized. Only in the light of such acquaintance 
can the numerous pertinent topographical and physical data em- 
bodied in the Margry and other contemporary documents be 
properly interpreted. When some one with this equipment fol- 
lows La Salle and other seventeenth-century travellers mile by 
mile up and down the Illinois River and, with the aid of the 
narratives they have left behind, checks up distances and physi- 
cal landmarks, the first and indispensible step will have been 
taken towards the determination of the actual location of one 
of the outstanding historical spots in the Middle West, “the 
Great Village of the Illinois.” 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DOCUMENTS 
THE DIARIES OF WILLIAM J. ONAHAN 


In the July, 1931, issue of Mmp-AMERICA appeared under the 
caption “A Civil War Diary,” an instalment from a series of un- 
published diaries kept by Mr. William J. Onahan of Chicago. 
Mr. Onahan was a keen observer of the currents of contemporary 
life about him, and his comments on local and national happen- 
ings are replete with interest and insight. The social circles in 
which he moved, the numerous contacts he made with person- 
alities, lay and ecclesiastical, find reflection in his diaries, which 
are written with journalistic ease and finish. During the Civil 
War period Mr. Onahan’s political status was that of a Douglas 
Democrat with pronounced Southern sympathies. He later filled 
important positions in Democratic municipal administrations in 
Chicago, among others, those of city collector and city comp- 
troller. His zealous activities on behalf of the Church brought 
him in 1893 the distinction of being a papal chamberlain by 
Leo XIII. Mr. Onahan was a native of Ireland, having been born 
at Leighlin Bridge, County Carlow, November 24, 1836; he died 
in Chicago in 1919. The excerpts from the diaries which follow 
have been prepared for publication by his daughter, Mary 
Onahan (Mrs. Daniel) Gallery, 1612 Chase Avenue, Chicago, 
who has also written his life (Life of William J. Onahan, Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, 1929). The excerpts from the Onahan 
diaries previously published concluded with the return to Chi- 
cago, in the role of a national hero, of Col. James A. Mulligan 
after his distinguished participation in the Battle of Lexington, 
Missouri. The present installment picks up the thread at this 
juncture.* 

November 9, 1861. Called on the “Colonel” [Mulligan] this 
morning. A banquet is now the topic but will probably be dis- 
pensed with. 

November 18. We went to Bryan Hall tonight where the 
Colonel lectured to a crowded house on the “Siege and Surrender 
of Lexington.” 

*In MID-AMERICA, July, 1931, p. 66, under date of November 5, read 


California for Colorado. The ink in many of these old diaries has become 
extremely dim, and “Col” and “Cal” look much alike. 
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November 20. In national affairs there is a new interest 
growing out of the arrest of Mason and Slidell on a British 
vessel. "Tis feared it will be a casus belli. The government al- 
though now defending the act would wish ’twere undone. 

November 21. Naught new of the war. The probable trouble 
with England is the sole topic. I think she will take high ground 
and demand the release of Mason and Slidell. 

December 3. Read proceedings of Congress which met yes- 
terday. The die is cast and the war hereafter assumes an abol- 
ition stripe unless perhaps the President’s message should turn 
the tide against it. This is improbable. Lincoln’s antecedents 
are all for abolition. The Union is now past all hope and an- 
archy and disintegration inevitable. 


December 16. There is warlike news from England which 
makes the North tremble and has excited great agitation. 


December 26. In the afternoon I attended a gathering at 
Healy’s the painter. Enjoyed the rare treat of examining his 
studio. Saw a new and fine painting of Jackson intended for 
Congress. 


January 1, 1862. Greeting to the New Year! May it re- 
store peace and prosperity to our distracted country and con- 
tinue to give health and happiness to all my little household. 

January 5. The morning was bright and cold and the sleigh 
ride quite exhilarating. We made a brief call on Madam Gall- 
way. Thence to Mass at the Jesuits and enjoyed the treat of 
hearing a sermon from Father Smarius. The subject was not 
calculated to develop his great prowess and masterly eloquence 
yet he invested it with great interest. 

January 8. There is but little of importance today. The 
armies are quiet. No movement on either side. Congress is 
gabbling away worse than idly. 

January 14. News of Cameron’s retirement and the ap- 
pointment of Stanton to the War Department. 


January 15. Witnessed a military parade on lake front of 
ali the forces at Camp Douglas. Called on the Bishop. I have 
the Bishop’s books and am now engaged making up a summary 
of the year. 


January 16. Nothing new in national affairs. There is a 
great movement impending from Cairo. 
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January 19. I spent the usual time at my Sunday school 
which is growing in numbers and I must say in turbulence. 


January 25. Congress is still in session. Would that it were 
in Timbuctoo! The war yet lags. An affair in Kentucky re- 
ported defeat of the Confederates and death of Zollicoffee. Tis 
of doubtful truth. 


February 3. The war makes no progress and the South still 
presents a bold and threatening front. 


February 7. The papers report the expulsion of Bright from 
the Senate and an attack on Fort Henry. Had a sharp contro- 
versy with the Hales on this action of the Senate, which I con- 


tend was manifestly unjust. 


February 11. National affairs are becoming again of excit- 
ing importance. On all hands great movements are really im- 
pending. The Miss. army and flotilla are progressing southwards. 

February 13. Father James Dillon (from the advance guard 
of the Army of the Potomac) surprised me by an unexpected 
visit. He is off on furlough and leaves again tonight. 


February 16. The great and all absorbing topic of the day 
is the siege of Fort Donelson by the Federals. They commenced 
Thursday and it is not yet taken. Great slaughter going on. 


February 17. Fort Donelson is on all tongues. In the morn- 
ing there were rumors of heavy reverses to the Federals. At 
ten o’clock news came of its surrender and with it 1,500 men 
and three generals, Johnston, Buckner and Dillon. Report also 
that Savannah is taken. City wild with excitement. Terrible 
slaughter on both sides. The blow to the South is severe. The 
city is frenzied with enthusiasm. 

February 18. The news of yesterday occupies all tongues. 
Tis undoubtedly a heavy reverse to the South, yet not an ir- 
reparable one. Savannah was not taken. The only general of 
note captured at Donelson was Buckner. The rest escaped. 


February 21. The Secesh gentry from Fort Donelson arrived 
this morning. The greatest eagerness exists in the community 
to see them and much discussion as to how they should be 
treated. 

February 22. In the afternoon I rode out with Joe McDon- 
nell to Camp Douglas. We forged a pass to get in. Called me 
“Mulligan.” Saw and conversed with the redoubtable Souther- 
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ners. They are generally a fine lot of men and I judge much 
above the average of ours. 

February 24. Reports are current that Nashville has been 
surrendered to the Federals without a blow. I doubt it. 

February 27. I drove Maggie [Mrs. Onahan] in the after- 
noon to Camp Douglas to inspect the Secessionists. We saw 
Colonel Mulligan, who is now in command there. Called on Mrs. 
Walsh and chatted treason. 

March 6. Received a letter from General Shields in reply 
to my invitation to the St. Patrick’s day banquet. The General 
is evidently more at home in wielding a sword than a pen. 

March 7. Received letters from Bishop Timon of Buffalo 
concerning banquet on St. Patrick’s night, also from Bishop 
Duggan, Colonel Mulligan and Doctor McMullen. 

March 11. Received letter from Brigadier General Thomas 
Francis Meagher in regard to the banquet. Also letter from 
Isaac Arnold transmitting $10 to banquet fund. Letter from 
Governor Yates in regard to the banquet. 

March 17. Twelfth anniversary of my arrival in this coun- 
try. Landed from the good old ship “Montezuma” on a wild 
wintry day, my father (God have mercy on his soul) and we 
three children. Strangers in a strange land. 

This was a great day for Ireland in Chicago. Big procession, 
imposing display, etc. Banquet at Tremont was a success. 

March 20. Of the war the great topic now is “Island No. 10” 
It is taken or is it not? A desperate attack has been made on 
it by the great mortar boats and a fleet of gun boats thus far 
without any result. 


March 25. News of a victory by Shields over General Jack- 
son. Shields wounded. Island Number 10 not taken yet. 


March 30. My article impaling the Young Men’s Christian 
Association appeared in the Times this morning. 

April 7. Occupied all the afternoon with petition for Sisters 
of Mercy. We got up an immense one. I went with Phil Con- 
ley to the Council. Bigotry was rampant. Our petition excited 
asensation. We did not succeed but lost on a tie vote, the Mayor 
voting against the Sisters. 


April 9. Surrender of Island Number 10 announced this 
morning. Later in the day news of a terrible battle at Pittsburg, 
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Tenn. came in. Loss on both sides frightful. The most exag- 
gerated rumors prevail. I suspect Beauregard has drubbed the 
Federalists. 


May 12. News that Richmond is taken prevailed for awhile 
today and all the city is in a furore. It however proved to be a 
groundless report. 

May 25. Defeat of Banks and repulse of Halleck at Corinth. 


June 7. This evening took Maggie to theatre and saw John 
Wilkes Booth in Richard Lalor Shields tragedy of The Apostate. 
The anti-Catholic spirit amazed me while Booth as Peccava was 
wonderful. 


July 1. There is bad news for the Federals from Richmond. 
McClellan’s right wing has retreated “as a strategic movement”? 
Really no doubt and as I believe because he has been forced by 
the Confederates to do so. The tide is turning. McClellan will 
be overwhelmed and driven back. 


July 2. News from the Army only makes matters worse. 
The Federals are in a critical position. There was a rumor to- 
day that Richmond is taken and for an hour or so there was a 


furore in the city, bell ringing and flag raising. "Twas of course 
all bosh. 


August 5. My sister Mary left us and bade adieu to the world 
today. The convent henceforth is her sphere. She leaves I pre- 
sume without many regrets for her heart and her desires have 
found no place outside the Sacred Heart. God bless her. 


September 1. News from Virginia. Federal army terribly 
cut up. Pope outgeneralled at all points. Washington in danger. 
In the West the Rebels are having their own way also. Battle 
at Richmond, Kentucky, a terrible slaughter of the Federals. 
Rebels marching on Cincinnati. 

September 4. Called at the Sacred Heart Convent this P. M. 
Saw Madam Gallwey and Mary. Annie [his other sister} en- 
tered this evening. 

September 8. Early this morning I started for Alton and 
arrived there duly. Stopped at the Alton House. ’Tis a rocky, 
precipitous place. Witnessed the release and embarkation of 
several hundred Confederate prisoners. Poor fellows they 
looked rejoiced to end their confinement. Hardy looking chaps 
most of them. 
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September 23. The morning papers contain proclamation 
from Lincoln declaring Emancipation of slaves of Rebels. ’Tis 
the last resort of fanaticism. Now let us see what will follow. 
The end is near. 

October 8. Battle at Corinth. Reported defeat of the Con- 
federates. 

November 4. Important results are pending on the action of 
today. I devoted myself to “my country” and peddled tickets 
in the Tenth. My experience was suggestive and my business 
enlivening. Matters look, well, one can’t tell how until night. 
A vile outrage though was practised, a regiment of soldiers 
brought here from Springfield to vote! Night came and with it 
discouraging news locally. Sherman is beat and Charlie Walsh 
also of course. 

November 5. Good news today. Illinois democratic. Ditto 
New Jersey and New York. Glorious old Seymour is elected. 
Immense gains everywhere. 


January 3, 1863. Papers today announce a great battle near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. and it now looks as if Rosecrans were badly 
whipped. There was the usual frightful slaughter. 


January 15. The Bishop sent up his book in order that I 
might make out the annual statement. 


January 16. Received invitation to go to Father Roles this 
evening; Dr. Brownson to be there. O’Brien and I went. Saw 
the Great Reviewer. I have a certain measure of respect for 
him. He is a great philosopher and talks ad libitum. 


January 17. O’Brien and I busied ourselves in the lecture 
plans for tomorrow night. We find however, not only coldness 
but absolute hostility on all sides. Brownson’s abolitionism can 
not be swallowed. 


January 18. O’Brien and I went to the convent but failed to 
see Madam Gallwey, who is still unwell. This is a matter of 
serious concern. The loss of Madam Gallwey would be a great 
misfortune and her frequent illnesses lead us to fear this cal- 
amity. 

Brownson lectured on “The Church and the Republic” at 
Bryan Hall tonight. Sold tickets in the office and went after- 
wards to Phil Conley’s where were the Reviewer and the usual 
crowd. Remained until the wee sma’ hours. Reached home after 
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a weary tramp about two o’clock this morning. So much for 
the society of the Great Reviewer. He is a great old man. 

January 23. Great meeting at Bryan Hall tonight. Heard 
several Democratic members of the Legislature discourse on 
Democracy; the best speech of the evening however was that of 
Dr. Davis. "Twas eloquent, effective and for Peace. 

January 26. Burnside has resigned and Hooker now com- 
mands the Army of the Potomac. So much the better for Lee 
and our southern friends. Wrote letter to Vallandigham felici- 
tating him on his great speech. 

February 4. News from Charleston. Beauregard has driven 
off, sunk and burnt the blockading fleet with only two vessels. 

February 21. Had an intimation from Sherlock today that 
I was to be nominated for membership in the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

February 25. Richmond papers report the capture of the 
famous Ram “Queen of the West,” which lately ran by Vicks- 
burg. 

February. 27. Read with great gusto a speech of Richard 
O’Gorman on the situation of the country. 

March 17. Left Kalamazoo at an early hour in a crowded 
stage with the prospect of a day’s weary travel. I soon escaped 
from the confinement of an inside to the luxuries and dangers 
of an outside one. The roads were good and the travelling tol- 
erably rapid. I found staging not after all so disagreeable as I 
apprehended. Arrived at Grand Rapids in the evening. 

April 21. City election. Union and Copperheadism. Labored 
from five o’clock this morning until the polls closed all the time 
with great fears for the result. Copperheads triumphed. Sher- 
man and the whole ticket elected. 


May 5. Great movement in Virginia. Hooker has crossed 
the Rappahannock and now God help him and his army. 


May 6. Vallandigham arrived last night. 


May 7. Total defeat of Hooker and the Federal Army at 
Chancellorsville. 


May 24. The afternoon was marked by the ceremonies of 
the dedication of the University of St. Mary’s, or, I should say 
rather, the laying of the corner stone. Bishop Rosecrans de- 
livered the oration. He is a pleasant looking man. The oration 
was fair and crowd great. 
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June 3. Suppression of the Times. Vide letter of “Alban” 
in Freemans Journal, Great meeting at the Court house square 
to denounce the suppression of the Times. 

June 4. Times all right again. 


June 16. Started for Springfield with the Chicago delegation 
to the Convention. "Twas a beggarly show for Cook County. 
Great crowds, Voorhees, Cox, Richardson. Heard Merrick in 
the evening deliver an eloquent and impassioned address. 


July 3. Great battles announced in Pennsylvania. Lee has 
assailed Meade with evident success. 

July 4. We hear still of bloody work in Pennsylvania but no 
results announced. 


July 6. Still comes the news of bloody battles. There was 
terrible work in Pennsylvania the other day and now perhaps 
renewed again. Frightful slaughter on both sides and from all 
accounts no decisive results reached. At least all is still in douky 
and mystery. Surely Lee would not have fought this battle with- 
out a certainty of decisive result. I still pin my faith to the be- 
lief that it was a heavy blow to Meade. 


July 13. Great riot in New York (anti draft). General 
commotion and disorder. Draft suspended, lives lost, buildings 
burned. The beginning of the end. 


July 14. Riot still in progress in New York. The mob has 
full possession of the city. Tribune office gutted. Horace un- 
touched. Seymour trying to calm the tumult. Government 
orders suppression of the draft. 


July 15. Riot still unsubdued in New York. Morgan is dash- 
ing through Ohio and Indiana destroying railroads and bridges. 
Port Hudson reported surrendered. Things are going badly 
with the Confederates. 


September 17. Rumored reverse to Rosecrans army. 


September 21. News of Rosecrans defeat at Chickamauga. 
It looks disastrous. The tide is about to turn. I look for Con- 
federate successes from this on. 


October 13. Down town this evening. Sojourned long 
enough to know that the result of the Ohio and other elections 
has gone badly against the Democrats. Vallandigham beaten 
by 50,000 on the Home vote. Woodward also whipped in Penn- 
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sylvania by 30,000. Tuttle in Iowa also shelved. And so we go 
hopelessly to wreck and ruin. 

October 15. I wrote a contradiction of a slander on the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati which appeared in the Daily Times yester- 
day. It was published today. 

October 20. Observe in Daily Times notice of my appoint- 
ment by the Common Council to the Board of Education. 

October 28. Took the oath of office as member of the Board 
of Education of the city of Chicago. 

December 2. Received letter from James A. McMaster [edi- 
tor of the Freeman’s Journal] this morning announcing his de- 
parture for Chicago. Went down directly to the Adams House 
and found him already registered. Our meeting was cordial and 
I found myself at once at home with him. Moved up to the Tre- 
mont in the evening. Talked over a great many things. Spent 
several hours with a gathering of “distinguished” Democrats at 
the Sherman House. 

December 4. Madam Gallwey has undertaken a fair to aid 
in building a school house for the parish girls. 


December 9. I attended a meeting of ladies at the convent 
this afternoon in reference to the Bazaar. 


December 12. Garrick and I started out today on a mission 
peddling tickets for McMaster’s lecture and during the forenoon 
met with gratifying success. Altogether we sold nearly two 
hundred. In the evening, whisper it not in Gath, we took pail, 
paste and brush and with great placards proceeded to the 
churches and pasted away. 


December 15. Met McMaster on lake steamer, took him to 
Bryan Hall and Healy’s gallery. We also visited Times editorial 
sanctum. In the afternoon I trotted about selling tickets. Eve- 
ning came. Weather pleasant and prospects favorable. When 
the time came to introduce McMaster the crowd was not so great 
as I had hoped for—still it was not slim. After the lecture we 
adjourned to the Tremont. Had a supper in honor of McMaster. 
Merrick presented him with a cane on behalf of friends. 


December 24. The New York Freeman’s Journal is at hand 
with a personal notice of W. J. O. still more tickling than the 
last. 


December 28. Commenced operations at Metropolitan Hall 
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early in the day for the Bazaar. Up to noon we had made little 
progress and there seemed little promise of bringing order out 
of chaos by evening. Evening came however and we had made 
great progress. The weather proved unfavorable and although 
our arrangements were good the opening night was a failure. 


December 29. Attention devoted exclusively to the Bazaar. 
The hall looks well and had we only decent weather there could 
be no doubt of its success. Tonight the tableaux were produced. 
They were very troublesome affairs and I was forced to take 
part in one—my old role Abel. They seemed to give great sat- 
isfaction. 


December 30. We have concluded to run the Bazaar another 
night and accordingly engaged Metropolitan Hall for tomorrow 
evening. The day passes busily fixing and arranging. Night 
came and for once we could felicitate ourselves on a success. 
Great crowd and everything passed off harmoniously. I am near- 
ly worn out with fatigue and labor. 


December 31. 1863 is passing away and yet I can make little 
note of it. Labor at the Bazaar crowds my time and gives me 
no vacant moments. The weather at noon began to look threat- 
ening and soon after a regular snow storm set in. Towards eve- 
ning it grew worse and at the time when we thought of looking 
for a gatheirng crowd the elements were fiercely at war with 
our hopes. "Twas a wild night. The hall was nearly vacant and 
we had to go on with our programme as best we could discour- 
aged and disheartened. To make the matter worse many could 
not get home. No conveyances of any kind. So they made a 
virtue of necessity and remained in the hall all night. And what 
anight! The closing hours of the Sacred Heart bazaar will long 
be remembered. 


January 1, 1864. The solemn tolling of the Court House bell 
marked the hour of twelve and as the echoes of the last note 
died away familiar voices merrily shouted “Happy New Year.” 
groups awaiting in Metropolitan Hall the coming of daylight, 
the cessation of the wild storm and an abatement of the bitter 
cold that had prevailed all thro’ the night. The New Year looked 
in upon a curious scene. For four days and nights the “Bazaar 
and Ladies Soiree” had held possession of Metropolitan Hall and 
now the finale was at length reached... . 
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January 3. Looking out this morning I find the snow piled 
three feet high and solid at that. Managed to get to church. 
Father Smarius preached. Subject St. John. He did not indulge 
in his customary high flown imaginative powers and I considered 
it below his former efforts. 


January 18. Went over with Dickson tonight to Conley’s 
John Duffy and a Mr. Flannagan (a new arrival from Buffalo) 
were along with us. Arrived there we soon got at “Vautienne” 
a French game of cards. Finding it a stupid affair I dropped 
out and opened a chat with Dr. McMullen on the situation of the 
Church in America, North and South. He has some novel no- 
tions on the subject and is quite opposed to the movement of the 
French in Mexico and on general principles to Spanish or Euro- 
pean domination in South America. He goes in for material 
development and thinks the Church would really gain more than 
she would lose by the overthrow of the present system in South 
America. .. . 


We talked over the plan of the proposed magazine and the 
Doctor renewed his offer of a few days before to give me the 
“Chair editorial.” Father Roles also urged that I would join 
in the enterprise but I had already concluded to decline. The 
office would involve too many embarrassments and distractions. 

January 22. Dickson and I have been looking around for the 
past week for a store with a tacit understanding of going into 
business together. The projected business is to be Flour and 
Commission. We have talked matters over and think we could 
make some money in that line. We find great difficulty however 
in getting a suitable location and rents are enormous. They ask 
$2,400 a year for second class stores on Water Street. 


March 27, Easter Sunday. An immense throng at last Mass 
[Jesuit Church of the Holy Family]. I acted as usher for a 
while. Father Van Goch preached, to the disappointment of 
many who expected to hear Father Smarius or at any rate Fath- 
er Lawler. In the evening we attended Vespers and Benediction. 
Father Smarius lectured on “The Immortality of the Soul.” It 
was a learned and logical discourse, yet I think it lacked some- 
thing of the clearness, certainly of the illustrative beauty to 
which in his sermons we are usually accustomed. The subject 
involved necessarily questions of metaphysics and he dived into 
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the sea of German philosophy to show how unsound is the doc- 
trine of infidels and atheists. This was away and beyond the 
reach or comprehension of the vast majority of the congrega- 
tion. Few even of the cleverest scholars could foliow him closely 
into the depths of the disquisition. I missed so much the charm 
of the fine flower of imaginative power which he usually throws 
into a lecture or sermon. As he told us afterwards he is getting 
too old for that style. After the lecture according to invitation 
a half dozen of us went into the Fathers where a supper was 
prepared. Father Lawlor was in high glee and gave us a fund 
of anecdotes and song. Father Smarius even became for once 
sentimental and poetic and indulged us also. On the whole it 
was an agreeable occasion. Wound up at twelve o’clock. 


March 28. Today was appointed for the opening—the “In- 
auguration of the Irish National Fair.” For weeks the papers 
have devoted columns daily to the coming event and it has been 
loudly proclaimed that it would be a great day and an affair of 
unprecedented magnificence. In the hotels, saloons, cars, aye 
even in the churches it has formed the leading topic. Curiosity 
was all a tiptoe in excitement. The public at home and abroad 


were cleverly worked up to a fever heat about it and public ex- 
pectation ran high in regard to the proposed affair. 


The day came and has now passed. What of the “Inaugura- 
tion”? The skies frowned upon the Fenians. From early morn- 
ing they looked a premonition of rain and at the hour appointed 
to assemble the procession the rain began to come down in tor- 
rents. They filed out however into the streets and manfully 
struggled on for a few blocks wading through mud and mire 
and drenched in rain. It was a dismal spectacle and the Libera- 
tors soon grew sick of it. The order was given to disband. And 
soon the great procession might be seen in straggling squads 
wending their weary way hallwards. Governor Yates was not 
present. The distinguished speakers were Long John Wentworth 
and several smaller obscure nobodies. It was confessedly an 
abortion. 


News this morning of a serious outbreak in Coles County. 
Collision between the citizens and aoldiery in which the latter 
deservedly got the worst of it. The affair has an alarming as- 
pect and bodes trouble. The people of that section are evidently 
weary of Federal license and soldiers’ insolence and have no 
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doubt properly punished the offenders in the present instance, 


It is now reported that the “Copperheads” are marching in force 
on Mattoon and that the district is under martial law. 


August 30. What an interregnum! How I shall fill up the 
five months vacuum is a poser. I'll dismiss it with a few para- 
graphs and at some future time discourse separately on each of 
its marked events. In April I spent several weeks on a can- 
vassing tour—visited Morris, Ottawa, Lasalle, Peoria and St. 
Louis. Travelled from Pekin to St. Louis by boat on the Illinois 
river. Fell in with some of Stonewall Jackson’s men in St. Louis, 
one of them an old acquaintance. In July I undertook a trip to 
the East, stopped a day at Buffalo and sojourned a few hours 
at Niagara Falls setting foot for a brief space on the free soil 
of Canada. Of course I breathed easier as I stepped ashore from 
Niagara River on that non envied land. I concluded to take the 
boat from Albany to New York as by far the pleasantest mode 
and besides I had never seen the Hudson and here was the long 
coveted opportunity. Leaving Albany behind my choice was 
soon justified and my interest awakened by the beauty and var- 
iety of the scenery. The day was clear and pleasant, the boat 
one of the finest on the river and two harpers on board added 
the charm of music to the enjoyments of the occasion. There 
was not a mile passed that the eye could not rest with delight on 
some or other beauty spot, fit subject for painter’s pencil or 
poet’s pen. Besides a multitude of points of historical interest 
ever and anon presented to us so numerous indeed that I would 
be obliged to refer to my guide book for the names of all. 


About five o’clock the tall masts of the ships and the distant 
spires of the great city began to loom up before us. Of course 
I strained my eyes as we drew near endeavoring to note some 
familiar object. Ten years is a space that involves many and 
great changes. And that period has elapsed since I last looked 
upon New York. How well I remember the dim hazy morning 
I went over from Brooklyn with Eugene and my two little trunks 
containing all my earthly goods to the Hudson River Railroad 
depot and there after a good bye to my companions ventured on 
my journey. 


How I marvelled at the manner of place I would find Chicago 
to be, how my father was settled and Mary and Annie? If I 
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could now revive the fancies of that time what a curious chapter 
they would now make! The boat soon touched the wharf and 
I leaped ashore looking around me and pushing along as though 
I were quite at home. With some new made acquaintances I got 
inte the bus for the St. Nicholas Hotel and we were soon careen- 
ing up Broadway. There was one at least of our number who 
looked out rather enquiringly at the aspects of passing interest, 
the buildings, the people, the omnibuses. I found myself quite 
at home at the St. Nicholas. A great many acquaintances reg- 
istered from Chicago. 


It was about this period that reports came from the Shen- 
andoah of disasters to Mulligan’s command and rumors of his 
capture, some accounts say seriously wounded. Disasters to 
the Federal arms follow each other thick and fast and in the 
confusion and excitement consequent thereon in that locality it 
is impossible to distinguish how much of truth or falsehood 
there may be in these wild rumors. 


Letters from home added to the fears for his safety and the 
rumors of his death multiplied in the papers. I still held to the 
hope that he had escaped at least death when on taking up the 
Herald one morning I read in one column the assurance from 
Baltimore that “Colonel Mulligan is certainly not dead as re- 
ported but wounded and in the hands of the enemy,” and in a 
parallel column a despatch from Chicago coldly and cruelly an- 
nouncing “The remains of Colonel Mulligan arrived here today 
and will lie in state in Bryan Hall.” 


And so Mulligan, old friend, companion of my Club and In- 
stitute days has fallen. Cruel, cruel war! I can hardly realize 
that it is he. He who went forth little more than a month ago 
full of animation, ambition and goodness. "Tis but a short pe- 
riod since he sat with us together in church, dined with us, 
chatted with us and laughingly bade us “By-By.” And now his 
lifeless remains “lie in state in Bryan Hall.” 


This is very sad news. To have gone unscathed through 
three years of this horrible war, to have safely passed through 
the perils of Lexington and the perils of Western Virginia thus 
to fall perhaps on some nameless field seems hard indeed. He 
had I know from his own lips looked forward to a different re- 
sult. There was so wide a field open to him and he justly and 
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naturally longed for the opportunity to make his mark anew, 
if not in military at least in civic life. He was a noble and true 
man abounding in chivalric traits and the soul of honor. With- 
out vices he was truly “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

How the thoughts of olden times when I listened to him in 
the Club or consulted with him in the Institute come back upon 
me! And how will she bear it who followed him through all 
this sad work of war with more than a wife’s devotion, an af- 
fection truly romantic? Alas for her! May the Almighty tem- 
per this heavy blow that she may bear it for her childrens sake, 

Later. I wrote an article for the Freeman on poor Mulligan 
and it was inserted.* 

November 29. A movement that may swell into important 
proportions was inaugurated at Caulfield’s office. About fifteen 
of our Catholic acquaintances were present to discuss a scheme 
for founding a Catholic colony in Mexico of emigrants from this 
country. After considerable discussion it was voted to organize 
a society. “Viva Mexico and Maximilian.” 

December 1. An adjourned meeting of the Mexican Emigra- 
tion movement (in embryo) was held this evening. There were 
not so many present as at the previous meeting although there 
were some new faces. The proposed plan of organization was 
submitted and a long rigmarole by Charley Walsh tacked on. 
The discussions were not entirely harmonious nor was the gen- 
eral effect of the meeting in hearty accord with the object. 

Sunday, December 4. Father Lawlor surpassed himself to- 
day in a fine discourse on “Hope.” For logical clearness, unity 
of purpose and felicity of illustration it was far above any ser- 
mon of the kind I had heard in that church—except perhaps the 
sermons of Father Smarius. 

Visited the convent (Sacred Heart on West Taylor street) 
this morning. Saw “Madam” Mary. She will be sent off to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, next week. That is now the order and her 
first knowledge of it was gained from Madam Gallwey during 
my visit. Of course the command was received with becoming 
resignation. And thus begins Sister Mary’s first trials in a re- 
ligious life. 


*For a good account of Col. James A. Mulligan and his 
the Twenty-third Illinois Infantry (the Irish Brigade), cf. Andreas, History 
of Chicago, 2:190 ff. 
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Made a pilgrimage to the North Side this evening. Called 
on Dr. McMullen at the University. Found him immersed in the 
M.S.S. [Ms.] of the proposed Catholic magazine. After a con- 
versation on general topics I broached the subject of Mexico and 
found the Doctor extremely radical in his views of that country. 
Maximilian, he holds, will be driven out before long. Visited 
Father Roles in his sanctum and of course the articles of the 
latest British Reviews formed the leading topic of discourse with 
some reference to home affairs discussed in a way peculiar to 
him. 


December 5. Mexico again tonight, an abortive meeting. The 
attendance grows smaller by degrees and beautifully less. Dis- 
trust of Caulfield’s fitness and the fear of being compromised in 
a movement composed exclusively of Catholic Democrats is the 
main cause of this failing interest. 

December 7. Clouds of snow falling this morning and the 
ground is spread with it to the interruption of street rail cars. 
Was obliged to walk down to the office in the absence of the cars. 


December 8. Sherman is not yet out of the fog in Georgia. 


December 10. Attended Mexican meeting last night and 
came away disgusted. The whole affair threatens to fizzle out. 
The gathering last night was suspiciously “Coppery” and very 
few of the original interested parties were present. Went home 
“a sadder and wiser man.” 


December 11. Remained indoors until evening owing to the 
storm when I journeyed on foot down town to attend the meet- 
ing of the St. Vincent de Paul Society at St. Mary’s church. A 
slim meeting and dry reports. Father Roles presided. 

September 15, 1866. What a gap! December 1864 to Sep- 
tember 1866! Shall I attempt to bridge it over by a compendium 
of personal history for the missing period? No, not now. I 
may at another time have more leisure and a more apt disposi- 
tion for the task than at present. So, bygones remain still un- 
written. Well, what of the present? ... 

In our lately—and some say still disunited country, there 
are sad goings on. The war over, the South crushed, Lincoln 
assassinated, Davis in prison, Lee running a college, Johnston a 
railroad, Johnson President. At this time the newspapers are 
seriously and gravely discussing the prospect of another civil 
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war, not a war of states but that most fearful of all, an interne- 
cine war, a war of neighborhoods. To what are we coming? The 
South kept out of the Union, Congress threatening the President 
with impeachment and Johnson hurling back defiance to them. 
We live in an era of tumult, extravagance and crime. Chicago 
makes wonderful progress. Everywhere improvements, new 
blocks, new public buildings, new streets. Growing wealth, in- 
creased population. In Catholic affairs new churches, new schools 
keeping pace with the growing city. 


October 18. The cholera which has prevailed of late to an 
alarming extent has this week in a great measure abated. 


October 23. News from Europe reports that Spain has de- 
termined to stand by the Pope. Grand old Spain! I fear though 
that the tangled web of diplomacy may bring to naughi this 
resolve. The resolve and its fulfillment would be worthy of the 
better days of that antique empire. 


October 26. Wrote letter endorsing Hugh Maher for office 
of United States Collector of Customs, for which post I learn 
he is a candidate. 


October 29. Have just written letter to Father Riordan and 
commenced one to Maguire. Heard Father Damen preach. 

November 24. This day and date should be notable in these 
annals and memorable in my life. It is my Thirtieth birthday. 
Naturally suggestive of retrospect and a time also for forecast- 
ing the horoscope of my future. Thirty years today. Ordinary 
birthdays are in many respects suggestive of sad and solemn 
thoughts; they recall the memories of the past, the changes and 
mutations of life; they recall years wasted—opportunities lost. 


January 1, 1872. The weather is auspicious and favorable to 
all who observe the time honored custom of New Years calls. 
Contrary to my usual practice I confined my visits today merely 
to the Bishop, the Fathers at the College, the Convent and 
Father Conway. I made one exception amongst the laity, Lizzie 
McDonald. Mr. Brady of the Comptroller’s office accompanied 
me on my visits. 

January 2. Received my first commission in my new busi- 
ness (Real estate) from Father Damen yesterday, to buy half @ 
block of ground for him for a church site. In the afternoon by 
appointment I drove him with Fathers Coghlan and Koopman 
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through the burnt district. The ruin and the resurrection are 
alike astounding to see. Got a glimpse of the Grand Duke 
Alexis on Change. 

January 3. Fathers De Blick and Venneman spent the eve- 
ning with us. 

January 8. Attended to insurance matters for Father Da- 
men. Went to surprise party at Walsh’s tonight. Quite num- 
erous and festive gathering. Occupied myself with a party at 
game of “draw.” Result, came out as usual at the small end 
of the horn, $15. Did not get home until three o’clock this 
morning, hence a headache and slept until all hours. 

January 11. Fathers Verdin and Venneman came in and 
smoked a cigar. Received also package of photographs from 
Father Swager. Attended St. Patrick’s Fair in the evening. 

January 11. On Change as usual but saw none of my debtors. 
Lunched with Caulfield and Forsyth. The afternoon spent main- 
ly in procuring tickets for the Fathers and attending to their 
insurance affairs. In the evening attended meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Public Library. 

January 13. Went to new theatre with Jones of St. Louis. 
Saw Wyndham Company in “Ours.” 

January 14. Father Corbett perached. Caulfield and Jones 
spent the afternoon with us and dined with us. Visit from Miss 
Buchanan. Called at Sheehan’s to see Mrs. Drury, thence to 
Davis. Evening occupied at poker with a small party. 

January 18. Jerry Crowley commenced with me this morn- 
ing. I have made no terms with him as I hardly know whether 
I can afford to keep him for any length of time. Attended a 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Library. 


January 19. At meeting tonight in reference to project for 
reorganizing the “Western Catholic.” 


January 25. An encouraging day for business, several re- 
bate matters brought in, divers pieces of property offered to me 
to sell and a large tax list from Erie Rd. Father Conway 
brought me the Randolph street property of the Church. Went 
this evening to the Library. No meeting in consequence of fire 
in the rear. Called in at Dan O’Hara’s. 


January 26. Dick Ennis of St. Louis called on me this eve- 
ning en route east. 
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January 28. The Bishop sent for me and gave the tax matter 
into my charge. After dinner I made a journey on foot to 
Maguire’s all of whom I found pretty well. Thence I called in 
at Carlin’s and saw all that remained of the late Phil Carlin. 
R. I. P. 

January 29. Madam Miller sent for me in haste. Mother 
Gauthreaux is sinking and a consultation of physicians is de- 
sired. 

February 7. Saw Cleland of the Fort Wayne railroad about 
clergymen’s tickets. 

February 15. Received letter from Judge Finney referring 
to a published letter about Chicago from Dick Ennis. 

February 16. Father Masselis paid me a visit this afternoon. 
Called on Bishop about his lecture. Father Verdin sent over 
the stereoscope today and I filled it with views. "Tis quite inter- 
esting. Bad news from the convent this evening which I for- 
warded to Madam Bourke. 

February 18. Father Corbet preached. Dry and dismal. 

February 19. Received letter from Father Damen. Twenty 
lines of exhortation, three of business! God bless him for his 
prayers and thought of me. 

February 22. No public recognition to mark that today is 
the once widely honored anniversary of the Pater Patriae. Not 
even a newspaper mention of the circumstance. We had a card 
party at the house this evening, Twohey, Bud Tierney, Dan 
O’Hara and Tom Brennan made up the ring. Closed at 12. Bank 
ahead. 

February 25. Father Venneman preached very awkwardly 
a halting seromn. I was in fear that he would break down. 


March 10. The News has my article on the Catholic Church 
in Chicago three columns this morning. With the exception of 
a few annoying errors of typography it presents a fair appear- 
ance and will pass muster. I attended Father Waldron’s this 
evening and acted as sponsor for his new bell. Had a big din- 
ner afterwards, the Bishop and quite a number of the clergy 
there. 

March 11. The News republished my article this morning. I 
presume they were hard up for material although they say edi- 
torially that they publish it “By Request.” 
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March 17. Today is a memorable anniversary with me. 
Twenty-one years ago this morning I landed on the shores of 
America, my father, two sisters and I. Two are now gone. 
Annie and myself only remain. Attended Mass at the Jesuits. 
Father Corbet preached but not on St. Patrick. 

March 19. I went this evening to hear Charlotte Cushman 
read in a church. It was a treat and I enjoyed it vastly. The 
“Death of the Old Squire” and the Trial scene in Shylock 
Merchant of Venice were capital. 

March 24. Mother Gauthreaux is going fast but holds out 
beyond all expectation. It was thought that her last hour had 
come this evening but she still lingers. Wrote an obituary in 
anticipation. 

March 26. Madame Gauthreaux died at one o’clock this morn- 
ing. News of her death was sent to me at two o’clock in the 
night. Went to convent early and arranged for funeral neces- 
saries. Telegraphed to Madame Gallway and D. G. Jones. Miss 
Buchanan did this duty for me to Annie and Madame Burke. 
Saw the Bishop in regard to use of metallic casket for the re- 
mains and assisted at the convent to place them therein and had 
the last glimpse of Madame Gauthreaux as they were sealed up 
finally. Heaven be her lot! 


March 27. The funeral services took place in the convent 
chapel this morning. Bishop Foley officiated. I assisted only at 
the final blessing when he delivered a short eulogy which was 
neat but not remarkably touching. Then we took the remains 
and buried them in the lot on the convent grounds. The News 
had the obituary I wrote which was likewise in the German 
“Union.” 


February 29. Dr. Butler spent an hour with me this after- 
noon. 


March 31. Easter Sunday was ushed in drearily by a fall of 
sleet and snow. At early Mass and cffered my Communion for 
Madame Gauthreaux. Paid a visit to the convent and saw 
Mesdames Miller and Neiderkorn. 


April 3. Fathers Damen and Corbett called on me. I ac- 
companied the former to look at some property which we think 
of buying jointly. At Library meeting tonight. 

April 4. Father Damen closed the purchase this evening of 
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the block which we buy jointly and he left this evening for his 
missions in the east. 

April 5. Father Van Goch left this evening. He promised 
to say several Masses next week for Madame Gauthreaux on 
my account. Received telegram from Dan O’Hara from Spring- 
field announcing arrival of two Sisters of the Sacred Heart this 
evening and asking me to chaperone them on arrival. Which I 
accordingly did. 


April 7. Father Verdin preached the best sermon I have yet 
heard from him. After dinner I made a visit to the convent and 
paid my respects to Madame Hardy, the great Superior of the 
Sacred Heart in America. Called in at the News office and left 
a couple of articles for puublication. 

Aprii 8. Wrote to W. R. Arthur of St. Louis today for pass 
for Madame Tucker. 


April 12. Fierce blasts and blinding dust. There is a goggle 
fever prevailing abroad. Every second person you meet wears 
these hideous substitutes for eyes. 


April 14. Molly (Mr. Onahan’s daughter] in her new rig 
journeyed out with me this morning. We visited the convent 
where she was presented with the wreath that was on Madame 
Gauthreaux before she was consigned to the tomb. My memento 
is her portfolio. After dinner I strolled out with George Glass- 
brook. Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy paid us a visit this evening. 


April 18. Went up to Tom Hoyne’s office to see about release 
of mortgage of Walker property. Called in at the office of the 
Post and had a chat with the Minerva of the Press, Miss 
Buchanan, chiefly about affairs of the Western Catholic. 

June 13. The event of the day, or rather night, was the 
Library entertainment at Wall’s Hall. We had an elegant little 
audience—not so very small either—and barring that Father 
DeBlick’s address was a little mal a propos all else passed off 
well. I had an impromptu gathering at the house afterwards. 
Lots of music, singing etc. Miss Buchanan was of the party. 


January 1, 1874. Greeted the New Year in bad humor. Out 
of sorts all day. Limited my visits to a few ecclesiastical ones, 
with a few, very few, to the lay fraternity. The house was in 
a bustle all day I believe and far into the night with the throng 
of annual Bores and Bibbers. I saw a few of them late in the 
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evening. Of course they were top heavy and demonstrative. 

January 3. Arranged for a small card party this evening 
but nearly all the invited failed to put in an appearance. Jim 
Runnion came and we talked and gossipped over books etc. To 
our surprise who should stalk along with Dan O’Hara but Mayor 
Colvin. The former was in jolly humor and the latter evidently 
“out for a time.” 


January 18. Wrote letter to Springfield to several of the 
Legislators concerning tax affairs. 


January 15. Wrote to Finney of St. Louis enclosing $10 
for O’Connell monument. The letter was written for publication 
as per request. I am, so he says, the first subscriber. I wonder 
if they'll ever finish the monument? Most likely ’twill have the 
fate of most Irish projects. 


January 20. The Tribune noticed my letter to Finney of St. 
Louis enclosing my subscription for the O’Connel monument. 
The letter was published in the St. Louis Republican. 

March 3. The Tribune today has a fearful onslaught on 
Storey of the Times from Dr. Johnson. 


March 5. Anniversary of John Duffy’s death. Went to the 
Mass celebrated for his repose in the basement of the church. 
In the evening with Maggie [Mrs. Onahan] went to hear Hesing 
Jr. on Rome. It was two-thirds Guide Book and one-third 
Hesing. "Twere to his credit had the latter been entirely 
omitted. The lecture was far from being Catholic in tone or 
spirit. I was disgusted with it. 


March 17. Weather admirable. Heard Father Lawlor preach 
at the Pontificial Mass at St. Patrick’s which was filled with the 
Societies. The procession was a great success, the first demon- 
tration ever seen here. I drove Dr. Johnson to the college. In 
the evening went to the Irish banquet and ball at the Mattison 
House. I responded to the toast of the evening “The Day we 
Celebrate.” The banquet was a tame, spiritless affair. The ball 
was quite a success. 


March 20. Today is the settlement day with the County 
Treasurer but by appointment we averted it until Ist prox. Busy 
at my west side office getting ready the books. I do nothing 
except answer the office seekers who daily bore me. Met. Dr. 
Nolan, editor of the Vindicator, who seeks my aid and sanction 
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for his joint stock company. Worked for a couple of hours in 
the office this evening at the footing of tax books. 


March 22. Had a visit from Dr. Nolan, whilom editor of the 
Catholic Vindicator, who seeks to organise a Catholic newspaper 
for Chicago—a forlorn hope. 


March 26. Attended a meeting of Real Estate Dealers this 
afternoon which contemplated organisation of Real Estate 
Board. In the evening with Maggie [Mrs. Onahan] drove over 
to Hesing’s where we spent the evening. Gossipped on politics 
and newspapers with A.C.H. He has a palatial mansion and 
lives like a Dutch nabob. 


March 27. Met Sheehan on my way to office. He informed 
me of his resignation as a member of the Free Library Board 
and of my probable nomination as his successor. While at City 
Hall was informed that Judge Tree had been approached on my 
behalf to induce the D. D. Storey to “let up” on me in the event 
of my nomination as Town Collector. Per Contra Dan showed 
me a copy of a letter which he had sent to the Judge dissuading 
him from doing anything of the kind. 


March 30. I was nominated by the Mayor and confirmed as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Public Library. Very 
busy closing up books and preparing for a settlement with the 
County Treasurer. 


April 3. The Town Board meeting tonight was held—a full 
Board present. The result was far from being satisfactory. 
The J. P.s are a set of miserable idiots, cowardly and as far as 
they dare dishonest. I am beat by their action out of several 
thousand dollars. 

April 4. Attended meeting of Public Library Board this after- 
noon. It is quite a dignified committee. Talked with Poole the 
Librarian, who seems unobjectionable. Rode home with Dan, 
who seems a little on the “go.” 

April 6. The Post and Mail this evening published my note 
disclaiming the honor of candidacy for the office of Town Col- 
lector in the election tomorrow. 

April 7. Town election today. Notwithstanding my pub- 
lished protest I find that my name appears on one of the tickets 
for Town Collector. Confound their impudence! Had a party 
of half a dozen at poker this evening Sheehan, Alex Sullivan, 
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Dan O'Hara, Tom Brennan and Father Conway.* 

Madame Burke gave me a photograph of dear old Madame 
Gallway, a speaking picture. 

April 8. Father Damen sent for me this morning. He sug- 
gested something about a German religious recently added to the 
convent staff, an exile from Germany. He was as always fertile 
of thoughts in other regards, always for Church interests. 

April 14. Received a letter from Madam Hardy from Paris, 
thanks and compliments. Was summoned by an urgent message 
to visit Colonel Cleary whom I found abed suffering from news- 
paper and political extinction! Meeting of Catholic Library this 
evening which I attended. Protracted session and much gabble, 
to which I contributed an undue share. 

April 15.. We gave a farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Paulsen, the 
only hospitable thing we have done for them since they became 
neighbors. 

April 23. Committee from Catholic Library came to notify 
me of my nomination for President thereof, which I at once 
declined. 

April 24. Received letter from Keogh of the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, which I turned over to Poole of the Public 
Library. Called on Father Riordan to ask his acceptance of 
Presidency of the Catholic Library. Will answer tomorrow. 
Went to Library Hall and witnessed the tail end of a dramatic 
entertainment. “The Boys” seem to insist that I shall run any- 
how. 

April 26. Walked over to the Library in the afternoon. I 
have been placed in nomination by the “Regulars” for the presi- 
dency contrary to my positive refusal. 

May 2. Attended meeting of Directors of the Public Library 
which developed a first class row on the subject of the intro- 
duction of Catholic books. Raster and Rosenthal being par- 


*The frequent mention of poker parties in these diaries may occa- 
sion with some a smile, with others adverse criticism, according to the 
temperament of the reader. As a matter of fact home amusements were 
much more common in those days than they are in our town. There were 
no motor cars to take people about and there were fewer places to go to. 
And so card parties at home were a frequent occurence. The women did 
not play in those days as they do now. The parties were almost exclusively 
—— affairs and the clergy sometimes participated. (Mary Onahan 

ery.) 
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ticularly demonstrative and offensive. I gave them my mind 
boldly and broadly. We shall hear more of this. The German 
Hibernian alliance may possibly be endangered. 


May 3. The “Times,” nothing if not sensational, devotes a 
column and a half to the Library controversy, distorting and 
embellishing of course. 


May 4. Raster’s letter changing front entirely appears in 
the Times. I added a P.S. by way of rejoinder to my communi- 
cation and handed it in at the Times office. The Evening Journal 
had a criticism of my action at Library, so I wrote them a letter 
for publication. 


May 5. More letters on Library issue in the Tribune—Raster 
and Rosenthal. My letter to the Journal is published and an 
editorial reiteration of yesterday’s comment so I have now cor- 
rected the newspaper accounts of my position as far as I can. 

May 6. Copeland was in and came home with me at noon. 
He is a strange, old genius and seems not to know what to do 
or how to decide his future. Fell in with Father Dorney who 
was the victim of a runaway or breakdown. Drove him out 
and we made the tour of the boulevards. Lalor translated for 
me an article in the Staats Zeitung by Raster which reflects on 
me in the Library affair. Tis a bald and barefaced lie all 
through. Engaged revising and enlarging the list of books to 
be purchased by the Library. 


May 7. I interviewed Raster, editor of the Staats Zeitung, 
on the question of his editorial attack on me. I wrote and sent 
him a rejoinder. Mr. Eagle was here this evening on the subject 
of By Laws for the Catholic Library. Made lists for Public 
Library for submission to Committee on Library. 

May 8. The Staats Zeitung published my letter today oc- 
cupying nearly a column. 


May 10. Miss Buchanan’s editorial appeared in the Times 
this morning. Big Humbug. The Public Library discussed the 
imbroglio from the same standpoint that I did. 

May 12. The election for officers of the Board occurred 
today and although a candidate against my wish I took no part.* 
Went there at a late hour, voted for my opponent M. J. Dunne. 


* This was probably the Catholic Library. 
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The regular ticket was chosen and I am the President of that 
body. 


May 14. There appeared in the Tribune this morning the 
correspondence between Hayes and O’Hara on the question of 
interest. Dan is in an awkward fix. 


May 15. Dined with Raster and that gent disposed of the 
vexed question of the “List.” Then followed meeting of Rosen- 
thal’s committee of Administration. So far I have come out 
ahead on the Library affair. 


May 19. The inauguration of officers at the library took 
place this evening. Hesing made a formal, set speech and I was 
forced to speak. Everything went off fairly. 

May 20. Attended Requiem Mass for Reid ordered by Cath- 
olic Library. Condon and myself the only members of the 
Library present as far as I could observe. 


(An entry dated August 21, 1875, closes the early diaries of 
my father. From 1876 to 1904 there is an interim for which no 
diaries can be found. He may have tired of the habit of keeping 
a daily journal or, as seems more likely, he may have devoted the 
time once given up to the keeping of a diary to the writing of 
newspaper articles and speeches. Indeed that his attention was 
already being diverted into these channels is evidenced from the 
fact that many of the pages of the diaries from 1874 to 1876 are 
devoted to first drafts of these articles and speeches. He was 
always a ready writer and his newspaper articles alone would 
fill many volumes. Fortunately they are preserved in scrap 
books and they are an eloquent witness that he stood ever ready 
to defend the Faith which to him was the most precious thing 
in life.—Mary Onahan Gallery). 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 


On the banks of the Kankakee River near Custer Park, IIli- 
nois, were disinterred in July, 1930, two human skeletons, having 
about them a number of silver objects. These were three silver 
crosses, ten large circular ornaments, a crescent shaped silver 
ornament with rude carving of a fox and some metal rings. The 
word “Montreal” and the initials “P. H.” were stamped on one 
of the crosses. The eminent archeologist, F. W. Hodge, of the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
having forwarded a newspaper story of the find to his fellow- 
archeologist, Arthur Woodward of the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art, the latter wrote July 22, 1930, to the 
editor of MID-AMERICA: 


“It so happens that for the past three years I have studied the silver 
ware of the eastern and middle western tribes and this find intrigues 
me... . I should judge, following the newspaper description of the items 
that the bodies were those of Potawattomie or Shawnee Indians. The 
dating of the burial might range from 1755 to 1810-12. The crosses were 


the usual type trade crosses; the circular objects, one of the type brooches; 
and the gorget a trade piece following the degeneration of that particular 
type of insignia. My impression is that these Indian burials date from 
around 1775 or probably later. . . . The history of the distribution of the 
trade and native manufactured silver ware of the eastern and middle 
western tribes is somewhat complicated. .. . In the meantime such finds 
as you have examined interest me. You were correct in assuming the 
bodies were not those of missionaries. They were Indians, and the amount 
of silver trappings as well as the nature of the specimens appear to place 
them as Potawattomie or Shawnee, more likely the former. The crosses 
of the type discovered were common trade objects, and had no special 
religious significance at that particular time.” 


Mr. Woodward is an acknowledged authority on the silver 
ware of the eastern and middle western Indian tribes, his first 
paper on the subject being “The Indian Use of the Silver Gor- 
get,” which appeared in Indian Notes, October, 1926. It has been 
conjectured that one of the bodies found might be that of the 
Franciscan missionary, Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, who was 
killed by Indians in 1680 somewhere along the Illinois River. 
Mr. Woodward’s comments do not support this conjecture. 
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The year 1931 marks the centennial of the beginning of 
Bishop Frederick Baraga’s remarkable missionary labors among 
the Indians of Michigan. On May 28, 1831, he arrived among 
the Ottawa of Arbre Croche, Michigan, having been assigned 
to that post by Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, to whose juris- 
diction he had attached himself. Born in Lower Carniola, June 
29, 1797, Baraga, after earnest studies, first in law and then in 
theology, followed by the reception of the priesthood, was led 
to devote himself to missionary labor in the United States by 
the founding in 1829 of the Leopoldine Society of Vienna for 
the support of the German missions in North America. His 
labors in the missionary field were incessant, revealing a degree 
of apostolic energy and zeal that embraced not only the redmen 
but the white as well and led to his appointment as first incum- 
bent of the see of Marquette. Bishop Baraga’s outstanding 
career as missionary priest and bishop is the subject of an in- 
forming volume by Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst, O. F. M. 





Preparations for Chicago’s World Fair of 1933 go on apace. 
The great spectacle will commemorate the centennial year of the 


city’s career as an incorporated town. It is not to be over- 
looked that 1933 also marks the centennial of organized Catholic 
life in the same metropolis. One hundred years ago saw the 
building of Chicago’s first Catholic church, St. Mary’s, and the 
arrival of the first resident priest, the Rev. Irenaeus Mary St. 
Cyr. The handful of Chicago Catholics, less than a hundred in 
number, to whom he ministered, has since grown into a sizeable 
body of a million and over. The church which he erected and 
which served the needs of his parishoners for almost a decade 
of years has been reinforced by other Catholic houses of worship 
until today their number reaches the amazing total of almost 
two hundred and fifty. The proverbial mustard seed has grown 
with a rapidity probably unequalled in history into a tree of 
majestic and towering proportions. It is to be hoped that the 
Catholic side of the events of 1833 will not fail of adequate com- 
memoration by the great religious body who have entered into 
the humble pioneer labors of Father St. Cyr. 





The current year witnesses the sixtieth anniversary of the 
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great Chicago fire of October 8-9, 1871. The cause of the dis. 
aster has never been satisfactorily explained; in lieu of authen- 
ticated fact the classic story of Mrs. O’Leary and her cow will 
no doubt do service in the popular mind as a key to the mystery 
for generations to come. Not a shred of reliable evidence has 
ever been adduced to substantiate the alleged bovine origin of 
the tremendous conflagration. A municipal official investigation 
in which more than fifty sworn witnesses were heard, including 
Mrs. O’Leary herself, disclosed that neither this estimable lady 
nor her “harmless, necessary cow,” had anything to do with 
the affair. Apparently some wag at the moment when public 
curiosity as to the cause of the calamity was at a white heat 
fabricated the O’Leary story and threw it out on a receptive 
world. It caught the popular fancy, traveled to the ends of the 
earth, and today still shows a vitality which sober historical 
truth cannot always duplicate. The dull drab attire of estab- 
lished fact is frequently no match for the picturesqueness of a 
popular myth. And yet the historian must continue to ply his 
often thankless task. If fable and legend were to have it all 
their own way, what a phantom and illusory world we should 
come to live in. 





Mrs. Bedelia Kehoe Garraghan, widow of Gilbert Garraghan, 
who died in 1904, passed away in Chicago on August 6, 1931, 
having reached her eighty-ninth year. How comparatively re- 
cent are Chicago beginnings as compared with those of the other 
great cities of the world, is revealed by the story of her career. 
At the time of her decease she was, with perhaps one exception, 
the oldest native-born resident of the metropolis. She was the 
daughter of Michael Kehoe, of County Carlow, Ireland, one of 
Chicago’s first alderman, who settled in the growing town in 
1839, and as an employee of the Canal Land Office was instru- 
mental in unearthing the famous canal-scrip fraud of the fifties. 
Her mother, Ellen Fennerty Kehoe, a native of Dublin, was re- 
lated by marriage with the kin of Jean Baptiste Beaubien, out- 
standing Catholic layman of the eighteen-twenties and thirties, 
whose claim, allowed at one time by the Illinois State Supreme 
Court, to the choicest section of downtown Chicago, is a cause 
célébre among American land-suits. Mr. and Mrs. Kehoe both 
died in 1890 and at the same age, eighty-four. 
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Mrs. Garraghan’s long life synchronized significantly with 
the extraordinary development of the Catholic Church in the 
western metropolis. At her birth, March 2, 1843, in her father’s 
home on the river-bank between Randolph and Washington 
Streets, Chicago, the town was in the diocese of Vincennes, the 
diocese of Chicago having been erected only in the following 
November. She was baptised in St. Mary’s Church on Madison 
Street near Wabash Avenue, then the only Catholic house of 
worship in Chicago. Today the city counts within its limits 
nearly two hundred and fifty Catholic churches. Among her 
earliest recollections was that of the day on which her mother 
lifted her in her arms to view the remains of Chicago’s first 
Catholic bishop, the Rt. Rev. William Quarter, laid out in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral after his premature death in 1848. She was a 
pupil in the old St. Xavier’s Academy on Wabash Avenue, where 
among her schoolmates were the children of families associated 
with Chicago pioneer history, among them the two daughters 
of Alexander Robinson, the well-known Potawatomi chief. It 
was only ten years before Mrs. Garraghan’s birth that the 
Potawatomi Indians ceded the last of their lands around Chicago 
to the government, celebrating the event by a long-remembered 


pow-wow on the streets of the village. She was well-known in 
the social life of the metropolis as an interesting living link 
between Chicago’s slender beginnings and its tremendous devel- 
opment of today and in view of her unique history was made 
an honorary member of the Chicago Historical Society. 





At the 28th annual convention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, held in Philadelphia, June 22-25, 1931, a 
new organization to be known as The Catholic Library Associa- 
tion was formed. Since the year 1923, the librarians of the 
Catholic colleges, academies and high schools had been function- 
ing as a section of the College Department of the N. C. E. A. 
The expanding program of this Library Section, the work al- 
ready in hand and the new projects to be undertaken, made it 
advisable to ask separation from the N. C. E. A., in order that 
the work of the Catholic libraries might be more definitely and 
efficiently carried on. This request was acted upon at the closing 
meeting of the N. C. E. A. on Thursday, June 25th, and on that 
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day The Catholic Library Association began to function, with 
the following officers in charge: President, Rev. William M. 
Stinson, S. J.; Vice-President, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C.; Sec- 
retary, Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R.; Treasurer, Francis E. 
Fitzgerald. 

The preamble of the constitution of The Catholic Library 
Association states: “The purpose of this organization shall be 
to initiate, foster and encourage any movement directed toward 
the progress of Catholic library work.” Ail persons interested 
in the purposes of The Catholic Library Association are eligible 
for membership. ‘ The annual dues for institutional membership 
are five dollars a year, and for individual membership, two dol- 
lars; these dues include subscription to the official organ of the 
Association, the monthly publication, “The Catholic Library 
World.” The organization is now soliciting membership and it 
is hoped that this invitation will meet with a ready and generous 
response. It is only by such a hearty response that The Catholic 
Library Association will be able to continue the two great works 
on which it now centers its efforts, the editing of the Catholic 
Periodical Index and the Catholic Library World. The Catholic 
Periodical Index, which contains an author and subject index 
to current articles in some fifty representative Catholic maga- 
zines of American and Europe, has been referred to as “one of 
the most progressive steps taken in Caholic education since the 
opening of the present century.” New and renewal subscriptions 
for the second year of this Periodical Index are now being s0- 
licited. Subscriptions for membership in The Catholic Library 
Association, as well as for the Catholic Periodical Index, should 
be addressed to Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Treasurer, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York. 

Col. Michael J. Mulvihill, Vicksburg, Miss., author of Vicks- 
burg and Warren County, Mississippi: Tunica Indians: Quebec 
Missionaries: Civil War Veterans, has written to MID-AMERICA, 
August 25, 1931, in regard to a notice of his brochure which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the Review: 


I note especially your criticism on page 101:— 

“Unfortunately the inscription contains some inaccuracies. The Que 
bec missionaries arrived in the Lower Mississippi in the January of 1698, 
not 1699. Moreover, they did not return to Canada, as stated, but, leaving 
Davion behind them, moved up the river to found at Cahokia what is now 
the oldest permanent settlement in the state of Illinois. De La Source was 
a deacon, not a priest.” 
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As to your criticism for inaccuracies in the inscription it is more than 
strange to me, why you inserted the year 1699, in parenthesis, and then 
made your criticism of that date, when the bronze tablet, erected on the 
site of Fort St. Peter, does not contain the year (1699); nor does it appear 
on its photographic reproduction, on page 2 two of my brochure, as you 
say it does, but gives the time of arrival as January 11, 1698, which I 
agree with you as being the correct date. 

As to some other “inaccuracies”—The inscription you published gave 
the initial P instead of R in the name of the Smithsonian Ethnologist, 
John R. Swanton. 

In quoting some of the authorities I gave, in brochure, you listed a 
“Dunbar” which is only a part of the name of Dunbar Rowland, Missis- 
sippi’s State Historian. 

You state—“The Quebec Missionaries did not return to Canada and 
left Davion behind them; and that De La Source was a deacon, not a 
priest.” 

Father De La Source in his letter, in Shea’s “Early Voyages Up and 
Down the Mississippi” wrote:—‘“We left there (the Taensa, Louisiana In- 
dians) on the 27th to bring down the things left at Chicagou and arrived 
on Maunday Thursday at Chicagou.” “We are to start from Chicagou on 
Easter Monday.” 

Rev. Patrick W. Browne, 8S. T. D., of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, in his translation of—‘“Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” by Father Jean Dilhet, on page 155, gives:— 

“The ecclesiastical history of Louisiana begins May 1, 1698, when 
Bishop St. Vallier authorized the Seminary of Quebec to establish missions 
in the west. This authorization was conferred by letters patent on July 14, 
and endorsed by Frontenac, Governor of New France, on July 17, 1698.” 

“In December of that year three missionaries of the Seminary,, Jacques 
de Montigny, Antoine Davion and Jean Francois Buisson de St. Cosme 
reached the Mississippi, and sailed down stream to the villages of the 
Arkansas, Tonicas and Tacusas, planting crosses at several points.” 

Rev. Father St. Cosme in his letter in Shea’s “Early Voyages Up and 
Down the Mississippi, gives the time of leaving Michillimakinac as Sep- 
tember 15th, and of their entering the Mississippi river from the Illinois 
river as December 5th, 1698, and their arrival xt the mouth of the Arkansas 
as on January 2, 1699, which date is also given by Rev. Father De. 
Montigny. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia says in its articles, on the Tonica and 
Taensa Indians, that La Source was a priest: 

“Tonica Indians: Their definite history begins in the summer of 1698 
with the visit of the Missionary priests of the Quebec Seminary of Foreign 
Missions, Fathers Montigny, Davion and La Source.” 

“Taensa Indians: A tribe of Muskhogean stock and somewhat superior 
culture, living when first known on the west bank of the Mississippi, within 
the present limits of Taensa Parish, Louisiana, and numbering perhaps 
1200 souls, in several villages.” 

“In the same year, 1698, Fathers F. J. De Montigny, Antoine Davion, 
and Thaumur de La Source were sent out from Quebec by the Seminary 
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of Foreign Missions (Missions Etrangeres) which had undertaken work 
among the southern tribes.” 

“After a preliminary reconnaissance, Father Montigny, with powers 
of Vicar-general from the Bishop of Quebec, went in 1699 to the Taensa, 
and assigned Davion to the Tonica.” 

“Later on Father Buisson de St. Cosme, of the same Seminary, arrived 
and was assigned to the Natchez.” 

Shea, in his note 52, to La Source’s letter wrote: “The Rev. Dominic 
Thaumur de le Source had been a pupil of Father Charlevoix at Quebec, 
and was ordained there. Charlevoix found him at Cahokia in 1721.” 

The authorities I gave in brochure, and now repeat; as to the return 
of the priests to Canada and that Davion also went with them and that 
De La Source was a priest, will be sufficient, in my opinion, for readers to 
judge as to whether the inscription I drew was based on facts or “con- 
tains inaccuracies.” ... 


MID-AMERICA comments upon Col. Mulvihill’s letter as fol- 
lows: The criticism embodied in the review of the brochure in 
question is correct in each of its three salient points. 


I, The year of the arrival of the Quebec Seminary priests in the Lower 
Mississippi was 1699, not 1698. In the last paragraph of the review (p. 
101) these two dates were inadvertently interchanged. The reviewer's 
mind in the matter is clearly expressed by his inserting 1699 in the in- 
scription in brackets, which indicates, of course, merely an editorial in- 


terpolation or correction, and by no means suggests that the bracketed 
matter is to be found in the original document. 

That the Seminary priests arrived at the Arkansas January 2, 1699, 
is so stated by Father de St. Cosme in his classic narrative of the journey. 
Moreover, that this was the first expedition of the Seminary priests to the 
Mississippi is certain. In all the contemporary correspondence bearing on 
the subject there is not the slightest reference to a “preliminary recon- 
naissance” in the summer of 1698 by Montigny, Davion and LaSource in 
the Lower Mississippi region as alleged by Col. Mulvihill on the authority 
of John R. Swanton (Bulletin 43, Bureau of American Ethnology) and the 
Catholic Encyclopedia XIV, 777. The latter work cites no direct authority 
for its statement but includes Swanton’s monograph in its bibliography. 
Swanton, on the other hand, cites in a footnote as his authority for the 
statement in question Shea’s Early Voyages on the Mississippi, pp. 75-86. 
Shea, however, as may be verified by turning to the pages indicated, does 
not give the date January 4, 1698, for the departure of the missionaries 
from the Arkansas. Neither in his footnotes nor in the letters reproduced 
is any such date indicated. What Shea really held on the point in dispute 
is indicated in his Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 538 ff., where (by 
implication) he dates the first trip of the Seminary priests to the Lower 
Mississippi in 1699, being absolutely silent about any “preliminary recon- 
naissance” in the summer of 1698. Further, and this ought to be decisive 
in the matter, the Abbé (later Cardinal) Taschereau in his detailed 
Memoir (based on material in the Quebec Seminary Archives), Histoire 
du Seminaire de Quebec Chez Les Tamarois ou Illinois sur les bords du 
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Mississippi, has not a word about any “preliminary reconnaissance” made 
by the Seminary priests in 1698. 

Il. That the missionaries “returned to Canada for all necessaries to 
make permanent the places selected for missions” cannot be substantiated. 

(a). Neither the contemporary letters cited by Col. Mulvihill nor his 
quotations from secondary sources make any mention whatever, directly 
or by implication, of a return of the missionaries to Canada to obtain 
supplies. According to Taschereau, Montigny’s party when they left Que- 
bec in July, 1698, had three lay assistants, and two blacksmiths, these being 
provided with all the necessary tools for building houses and chapels. 

(b). A return journey of the missionaries to Canada cannot be made 
to fit in with the known chronology of their movements. Their letters- 
patent from Bishop St. Vallier are dated May 1 and July 14, their pass- 
ports from Fontenac July 17, and their departure from Quebec took place 
July 16, all in 1698. All documentary evidence of contemporary date 
bearing upon the episode is overwhelming in its witness to the fact that 
the missionaries were going to a strange country, which they had never 
visited before. (For a correct chronology of the Quebec Seminary expe- 
dition of 1698-1699 to the Mississippi, worked out mainly on the basis of 
the Seminary correspondence and other contemporary material, see the 
IUinois Catholic Historical Review, October 1928-99 ff.). The journey 
from Quebec to the Arkansas took nearly six months, July 16, 1698, to 
January 2, 1699. Manifestly it was impossible for Montigny and his com- 
panions to have been on the Lower Mississippi in the summer of 1698 and 
to have then returned to Canada and later made a second journey to the 
Lower Mississippi, arriving there as early as January 2, 1699. As a matter 
of fact, Montigny’s party was leaving Quebec in July, 1698, (a fact no one 
calls into question) at the very time they are alleged to have been making 
a “reconnaissance” on the Lower Mississippi. 

Ill. The statement that Thaumur de la Source was not a priest is 
based on the following grounds: (a). IaSource is nowhere referred to in the 
Seminary letters as a priest or missionary. Montigny, superior of the mis- 
sionary band, assigns him no mission as he does St. Cosme and Davion. La- 
Source says in his letter: “Mr. de Montigny inclines to put me at the Tam- 
aroa with Mr. St. Cosme.” Why he is to be placed with Mr. St. Cosme is not 
stated. It may be mentioned incidentally that Father Gravier, the Jesuit, 
narrating the visit of the missionaries to Mackinac on their way down 
from Canada, mentions by name only three priests, Montigny, Davion and 
St. Cosme, as being of the party. Jesuit Relations (ed. Thwaites) 65:61. 
(b). The Abbé Tanguay in his Dictionnaire Genealogique des Familles 
Canadiennes, 1:564, gives February 29, 1717, as date of ordination of 
Dominique Antoine-René de la Source. No other priest named La Source 
is listed by Tanguay. (According to Tanguay Dominique de La Source, 
the priest, war aptized August 1, 1692. His parents were married in 1689 
and he was a second son; hence there could not have been a very long 
interval between birth and baptism. This would make La Source only 
seven or eight years of age at the time he wrote his letter! Or was the 
author of the letter not the same person, though bearing the same name, 
as the priest who came down from Canada in 1719 and was living at 
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Cahokia when Charlevoix visited there in 1721? (Charlevoix arrived in 
Canada for the first time in 1705.) However, only one Dominique de la 
Source is listed by Tanguay, if we except the priest’s father, also named 
Dominique, a surgeon, who was possibly the author of the letter in ques- 
tion.) (c). “Thaumur de la Source (alias La Source) was neither a priest 
nor an ecclesiastic. He was one of the engagés (or hired men) who ac- 
companied the Seminary missionaries. (See From Quebec to New Orleans 
by Bishop J. H. Schlarman, 1929, p. 141, note.) This error, namely, that 
La Source was a priest or deacon, has been perpetuated for fifty years and 
more. I have corrected it wherever I could.” Letter of Msgr. Amedée 
Gosselin, Archivist of Laval University, Quebec, September 21, 1931. 

Two other points call for mention: (a). January 2, 1699, (though 
given by Shea) is an impossible date for the Montigny letter cited as a 
source on the matter in dispute. Montigny writes therein: “for the present 
I reside among the Taensas.” But on the date mentioned the party had 
arrived only at the Arkansas and had not yet gone as far as the Taensas. 
Moreover, Montigny writes: “as to Mr. St. Cosme he remains at the 
Tamarouois [i. e. at Cahokia].” But on January 2, 1699, St. Cosme was 
at the Arkansas, his well-known letter written from this river bearing 
precisely that date. The Montigny letter in question is very probably to 
be assigned to the early summer of 1699, that is, to Montigny’s second 
visit to the Taensas. (b). The assumption that the St. Cosme and La 
Source letters deal with different trips is not tenable. St. Cosme and La 
Source made the trip of 1698-1699 from Canada together. (See La Source’s 
statement that he was with St. Cosme’s party at Chicago when the little 
boy was lost in the prairies.) St. Cosme’s narrative covers the trip as far 
as the Arkansas; La Source takes up the narrative where St. Cosme drops 
it, i. e. at the Arkansas, saying explicitly that he will not concern himself 
with the “route” from Michilimackinac to the Arkansas, this stage having 
been dealt with in a letter sent by “our Gentlemen,” that is, priests, to 
Canada. La Source tells of what occurred below the Arkansas, especially 
the incidents connected with the visits of the missionaries to the Lower 
Mississippi tribes. St. Cosme and La Source are therefore merely dealing 
with two different stages of one and the same journey. One detail in 
La Source’s letter (strangely confused at times) to suggest that the two 
letters in question deal with different journeys entirely is the date he gives 
for the arrival of the missionary party at the Arkansas, i. e. December 17, 
St. Cosme’s date (apparently the correct one) for the same incident being 
January 2. It is not easy to explain La Source’s date satisfactorily. Of 
course one may assume that it is merely a slip of memory on La Source's 
part or perhaps a copyist’s mistake. 
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The Great Plains. By Walter Prescott Webb. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1931, pp. xv-+-525. 


Professor Webb’s volume is not alone an historical narrative 
of the settling of the Great Plains. It is a study in physical and 
historical geography as well, and to a lesser extent, perhaps, in 
the literature and sociology of the plains country. 


When the westward advance of the frontier reached the 
country of the Great Plains, which the author, for want of any 
other more concrete line of demarcation, accepts as starting, 
roughly, at the ninety-eighth meridian, it was forced to abandon 
the methods and instruments of frontier advance which had 
served it east of that line, and to adopt an almost entirely new 
technique of exploration and settlement. East of the Great 
Plains the frontiersman had made his way in a land of forests, 
of rolling and broken surface, and of abundant rainfall—a land 
not unlike that with which himself or his ancestors had been 
acquainted in the old world. But when he went west of the 
ninety-eighth meridian he emerged into a land dissimiliar in all 
of these respects—a land of comparatively level surface of vast 


extent, a practically treeless land, and a region of insufficient 
rainfall for the normal type of agricultural and economic enter- 
prise to which he had been accustomed. The pioneer was, in 
consequence, compelled to adjust his technique of pioneering 
to the new conditions before he was able to make economic life 
successful in the plains country. The story of this adjustment 
constitutes the bulk of Professor Webb’s study. 


The settling of the Great Plains occurred after the industrial 
revolution, and by the mechanical contributions of the industrial 
era intensive economic and social life was made physically pos- 
sible on the plains. This physical adaptaticn to life on the 
plains is in large part the history of the invention and use of 
the “six-shooter,” barbed wire, the windmill, and farm ma- 
chinery suitable to large scale farming. To the discussion of 
these factors Professor Webb brings an understanding at once 
comprehensive and sympathetic. One of the most interesting 
and fundamental sections of the work is that treating of the 
struggle of the plainsman for water. Out of that struggle re- 
sulted eventually the modification and in some cases even the 
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abrogation, of the provisions of the English common law re- 
specting riparian rights. 

The Great Plains, like Turner’s famous essay on the signifi- 
cance of the frontier, Alvord’s, The Mississippi Valley in British 
Politics, and other like studies of new and challenging viewpoint, 
must await the mature consensus of historical scholars ere its 
ultimate place in American historiography can be assigned it. 
Professor Webb writes with enthusiasm. Perhaps his enthusi- 
asm will not be shared on all points by the generality of his- 
torians. The final chapter, in one or more of its sections, does 
not measure up to the standard of the rest of the volume. Yet 
it is the reviewer’s opinion that the major contentions of the 
work will be sustained. 

The mechanical makeup of the volume is all that could be 
desired in a work of that nature. The bibliographies, which are 
appended to the successive chapters, portray the wide range of 
the author’s researches, and constitute an exceptionally fine 
working list for the student anxious to continue further this 
fascinating study. 

THOMAS F. O’CoNNOR, M. A. 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sisters of Mercy, Historical Sketches, 1831-1931. By Sister 
Mary Josephine Gately. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 


In 1846 the Chicago Daily Democrat, quoted by the Rev. Gil- 
bert J. Garraghan, S. J., in his Catholic Church in Chicago, said: 
“A school for young ladies is this day opened by these Sisters of 
Mercy (than whom none are more competent to teach) in the 
old chapel in the rear of their residence on the Lake Shore. They 
also visit the sick and distressed and dispense mercies to the 
wretched and those whom poverty has chained to her car. Ere 
long, too, they contemplate forming an Orphan Asylum. What 
citizen is there who will not hail the coming of these Sisters of 
Mercy as among the choicest of blessings for our city.” The fol- 
lowing year St. Xavier’s Academy was incorporated and that 
same year the Sisters of Mercy opened the first free school for 
girls in the city of Chicago. Within the next five years they had 
established an orphan asylum and the well known Mercy Hos- 
pital. 

The rapid growth of the Sisters of Mercy is astonishing. The 
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Chicago community came from the original Mother House in 
the United States, located in Pittsburgh. That house had been 
founded in 1843 from St. Leo’s, Carlow, Ireland. Only eleven 
years before the first reception of the Institute had been held 
in Dublin, and it was as late as 1835 that the Rule was approved 
by Pope Gregory XVI. Within ten years the Community had 
spread throughout Ireland, had entered England, had established 
houses in Australia, in New Foundland, and New York City. 
Since then progress has been continuous. The Sisters of Mercy 
have schools, hospitals, and asylums in Scotland, Wales, Canada, 
and in nearly every state in the Union. 


The Community was founded by Catherine McAuley, born 
in the suburbs of Dublin. From childhood she saw the Christian 
spirit of charity exemplified in the life of her father. Ireland 
as well as England suffered severely after the Napoleonic war. 
Not only was there poverty, destitution also was widespread. 
With no market for her products unemployment was prevalent. 
Many people were wandering on the streets homeless and starv- 
ing. Mr. McAuley gathered the poor and ignorant around him, 
fed them, and on Sunday mornings taught the principles of their 
religion to the hungry children. Catherine helped him in his 
unselfish work, and at an early age determined to devote her life 
to the care of the poor, sick, and those who craved for education 
but had not the means to acquire it. After the death of her 
parents she resided with wealthy relatives who made her their 
heir. She was now able to realize some of her girlhood dreams. 
Like her father she was impressed with economic conditions 
around her and determined to establish an institution where re- 
spectable working women might find a home during intervals of 
unemployment. In 1824 the corner stone of a large building was 
laid in Baggot Street, Dublin, and after making the building 
larger by the addition of a home for orphans, the edifice was 
solemnly blessed and opened on the Feast of Our Lady of Mercy, 
September 24, 1827. 


The history of religious organizations in the Catholic Church 
is a fascinating part of Church history. All of them were formed 
to satisfy some need of the times, so that their history is a sec- 
tional history of modern religious and social civilization. This 
enables us to understand why the number of religious organiza- 
tions in the Church is very large. So long as time brings forth 
new problems just so long will new religious organizations be 
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formed. The Church is a living organism, and like all living 
organisms is productive. That the organizations are genuine 
Christian products is clearly seen from what perplexes those 
who are not members of the Church. They have been founded 
by men and women and yet are never antagonistic one to an- 
other. They have been founded to meet particular social and 
religious conditions, they have their own individual methods, 
they have their individual ideals, they have distinctive names 
given them by their founders or by mankind, but all together 
they are one solid, harmonious mass of Catholic men and women. 

In 1831 there was room in Ireland and in all English-speaking 
countries for a new religious society of women. The machine 
age had begun and with it were the portents of economic changes 
very familiar to us today. Women were coming in from the 
farms and seeking employment in the cities. The movement 
had not yet progressed very far, but the impetus had been given 
and modern conditions were inevitable. In Dublin were many 
unemployed women, many sick, and nearly all very poor. The 
needs of these women were primarily in the mind of Miss Mc- 
Auley. She and her associates spent a year in the novitiate of 
the Presentation Order in Dublin, and then with the willing con- 
sent of the ecclesiastical authorities established themselves in 
their own building and organized a new Institute. The principal 
objects of the Rule of the Community were education, visitation 
of the sick poor, and the protection of women of good character. 

The energetic spirit of their founder has become a dominant 
force in the lives of the Sisters of Mercy. It was that spirit 
- that led them to the battlefields of the Civil War in this country, 
and many years later to the improvised wards of Mafeking in 
South Africa. For their heroic work among the sick and wounded 
Boers, Britons, and Blacks they were honorably mentioned in 
dispatches sent to England, and the Sisters who returned were 
decorated with the golden Royal Red Cross in an audience of the 
Queen of England. Over the great door of St. Paul’s in London 
is the inscription: ‘Let him who would know what we have done 
look around.” It is only by looking over the English-speaking 
world and seeing the hospitals, orphan asylums, colleges, high 
schools and parochial schools conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
that we are able to form an adequate idea of the work the Com- 
munity is doing. In the early days of the Church one of the 
most important letters ever written by the hand of man was 
carried from Corinth to Rome by a woman. The letter was that 
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written by St. Paul to the Romans and the woman was Phebe, 
deaconess of the church at Cenchrea. The message she carried 
contained the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and we may believe she was well able to expound them. The 
Sisters of the Catholic Church are her successors. They are 
ceaselessly and laboriously strengthening the foundations of re- 
ligion in a special organization that seems to have lost its 
stability. 

Sister Mary Josephine Gately has produced a book that 
should be read by all the women of the country. It is the story 
of a woman who did great things. And it is the story of a 
modern religious association of women that will do still greater 
things. There is not a dull line in the book. 


ENEAS B. Goopwin, S. T. B., J. D. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Il. 


A History of the Pacific Northwest. By George W. Fuller, Li- 
brarian, Spokane Public Library; Secretary, Eastern Wash- 
ington State Historical Society. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 


1931, pp. xvi+383. 


Mr. Fuller has written a book packed full of information 
about the exploration, settlement and development of the terri- 
tory out of which have been created the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. He begins with the geological 
formation of that part of the continent, describes the aborigines, 
and then takes up the history by topics, such as explorers by 
land and by sea, fur trading companies, missionary pioneers, 
Indian wars. 

The great fur trading companies played an important part 
in the history of the Northwest. They conducted explorations 
and encouraged settlement. Even in early days there was keen 
rivalry between the English and the Americans and to a large 
extent the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute hinged 
upon early settlements by representatives of one nation or the 
other. 

The chapter on missionary pioneers brings in the story of 
the Indian pilgrimage to St. Louis. The first knowledge of 
Christianity was brought to the Flathead Indians by a band of 
Iroquois from near Montreal, and later the Indians desired teach- 
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ers of the new faith, “the ‘black robes’ of whom they had been 
told.” There is little first-hand information about this pilgrim- 
age; an account was published in 1833 which is stated to be “a 
highly imaginative account written to please Protestant readers 
and destined to have far-reaching results.” The first mission- 
aries were Methodists, who, however, passed by the Indians who 
had asked for them, and founded a mission for the white settlers. 
Later there were missions led by such men as Dr. Whitman and 
others. The first Catholic missionaries were sent from Montreal 
as the new Jesuit school at St. Louis had not enough available 
priests. 

Dr. John McLoughlin of the Hudson’s Bay Company, one of 
the greatest figures of his time, gave aid to the Catholic mis- 
sions as well as to Protestant missions. Though he did not be- 
come a Catholic until 1842, he established a school for teaching 
prayers and canticles to Catholic women and children, a school 
which, the author says, furnished an excellent foundation for 
the work of the priests. The first two Catholic missionaries 
were the Abbé Francois Norbet Blanchet, who was Vicar General 
of the Oregon country, and the Abbé Modeste Demers, his as- 
sistant. In 1841 the Jesuits entered the field. Fathers Pierre 
Jean De Smet, Nicholas Point, and Gregory Mengarini were sent 
in that year from St. Louis. 


The Indian wars form a grim chapter of the history of the 
Northwest. Massacres were frequent and often the men who 
were doing the most to help the Indian were the victims of his 
cruelty and treachery. The early settlers had to cope not only 
with Indian wars. Outlaws, bandits and gamblers were numer- 
ous. Conditions grew so bad that, lacking settled law and order, 
the citizens formed vigilance committees. Gradually the politi- 
cal and social development of the territory brought improved 
conditions, followed by the growth of industries and the build- 
ing of railroads, until at last four great states came into ex- 
istence. 

The book has good illustrations, including portraits of nota- 
ble pioneers, and maps. At the end of the volume is a list of 
references to documents, society records, journals, etc. The list 
is arranged by chapters, a somewhat inconvenient method for 
the reader who may wish to check up on the references, as it 
necessitates looking to see what chapter is being read. The 
topical development is interesting and valuable to readers study- 
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ing one phase of history, as for instance, fur trading, but it 
creates a slight confusion as to chronology. 
ETHEL OWEN MERRILL 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Excelsior, the story of Lucien Delorme (1905-1926), a college 
boy of today. Translated from the French of Rev. A. Dragon, 
S. J., by Robert Glody, A. M., with a foreword by Rt. Rev. 
Edmund F. Gibbons, D. D., Bishop of Albany. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1930, $1.00 net. 


Historically the narrative tells how a youth of today who died 
in his twenty-first year, conquered, with the aid of a Divine ally, 
the most difficult of worlds, himself. Early in life this Lucien 
Delorme felt the call of the Master to higher things and de- 
termined to enlist at the appointed time under the Excelsior 
banner of the soldier-saint, Loyola. The preliminary training at 
high school and college was not easy. Lucien possessed only 
mediocre talent for books. He was conditioned in some studies. 
Driven back, but never defeated, he “plugged” the harder, begged 
reinforcement from Almighty God, and in each case went for- 
ward to victory. All the while Lucien was a normal youth, a 
member of the college hockey team, a leader of his fellows, and 
was stopped and threatened by a traffic-officer for speeding fifty 
miles an hour. Quite naturally a girl-friend enters on this stage 
of his life. Did he then really have a vocation? Again grace 
answered his call for help. He applied for admission into the 
Society of Jesus. 

In it the Divine Leader trained Lucien for the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the supreme sacrifice. Tuberculosis brought this 
novice of a year to death’s door. He was allowed to return home 
in the hope that the disease might be stopped. But the Master’s 
campaign was different. Lucien accepted the chalice, despite the 
cry of his youth for life. He was allowed to make the three vows 
of a Jesuit scholastic and from the earthly Society of Jesus 
Luciene Delorme then passed to the heavenly. 

The reviewer earnestly recommends Excelsior to the atten- 
tion of Sodality directors and deans of men. 

DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S. J. 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Il. 
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Catholic Culture in Alabama: Centenary Story of Spring Hill 
College 1830-1930. By M. J. Kenny, S.J., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Preface by Dr. James J. Walsh, K.C.St.G., M.D., Ph. D., 
Litt. D., LL. D., Sc.D. American Press, New York, 1931, 
pp. 400. 


Catholic Culture in Alabama is a most welcome accession to 
the ever growing body of Americana. Combining careful re- 
search with engaging literary presentation, it approximates with 
much success the ideal of what a work of this type, a college 
history, should be. In reality the life story of an educational 
institution, Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, it is also the 
record of Catholic culture over the entire area of that state, for 
the cultural influence of the institution named has been state- 
wide, to say the least. Spring Hill College began its career in 
1830 with diocesan clergy in charge; it continued it subsequently 
to 1847 under Jesuit management. As the obvious approach to 
his subject, Father Kenny leads the reader along the main high- 
way of French colonial history in the South up to the period of 
the American occupation and beyond. Only the high lights are 
pointed out; there is no need to multiply detail. 


In the handling of the main theme—the vicissitudes, the 
faculty and student personnel, the physical equipment at various 
stages, the academic successes of a century-old institution—the 
author is particularly happy. A college history, as a distinct 
and recognized genre in historiography, has its own problems 
and perplexities not always satisfactorily solved. To say that 
the present work disposes of its problems with complete success 
might be an extreme statement to make; but it disposes of them 
remarkably well. A chronological scheme was inevitable; but 
the narrative has not suffered thereby and there is no suggestion 
of the merely annalistic type of history to plague the reader. 
The story moves along smoothly and rapidly, and important and 
interesting personalities, as Bishops Portier, Loras and Bazin, 
and the Jesuits Gautrelet, Curioz and de la Moriniére are por- 
trayed with vividness. Especially is the reader made to feel 
the atmosphere of a distinctly Catholic college; he sees steadily 
at work the various influences, cultural and religious, which 
operate in those schools in the United States (and elsewhere) of 
which Spring Hill is an outstanding type. 
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The book is attractive in format and typographical feaures 
and is profusely illustrated. 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S. J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Four cents an acre: the story of Louisiana under the French. 
From “Notre Louisiane.” By George Oudard. Translated by 
Margery Bianco. Brewer & Warren Inc., New York, 1931, 
pp. 316. 


The tremendous difficulties of exploration have been written 
of at great length in many volumes. In the work under con- 
sideration the equally tremendous difficulties of colonization and 
organization of a new territory are emphasized. 

“Four cents an acre” tells the story of an empire won for 
France by the heroism and perseverence of missionaries and 
other explorers and lost through political intrigue and govern- 
mental short-sightedness. The story of the exploration of the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence valleys is a fascinating and glori- 
ous chapter of history. From the little settlement of Quebec, 
founded by Champlain, went forth explorers, fur-seekers and 
missionaries seeking to extend the sway of the church. Soon 
posts were scattered here and there, at Sault Ste. Marie, Saint 
Francis Xavier, Point Saint-Esprit, Point St. Ignatius and other 
strategic sites. Talon, the first intendant of New France, 
dreamed of founding a great empire from the St. Lawrence to 
Florida; had Louis XV appreciated the possibilities of New 
France, as had Louis XIV and the great Cardinal Richelieu, the 
history of North America might have been far different. 

The discovery of the Mississippi River was the essential fac- 
tor in the development of the Louisiana territory. First known 
by rumor only, it became the object of search and finally the 
famous expedition of Pére Jacques Marquette and Louis Jolliet 
was organized. Pére Marquette was recommended to Talon by 
Pére Dablon, Superior-General of the Jesuits in New France. 
One chapter of the book is devoted to the description of the 
voyage down the river, the explorers’ experiences with the In- 
dians, the return to Sault Ste. Marie after going as far south as 
the Arkansas, Jolliet’s journey to Quebec and the loss of one 
copy of Marquette’s journal in the rapids of La Chine, and Pére 
Marquette’s return to the Illinois country to die among the In- 
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dians. Again is told the dramatic story of the voyage of the 
Indians, some years subsequenly, to Saint Ignace, with the bones 
of their beloved Pére Marquette. 

The author next takes up the relation of the heroic adven- 
tures of La Salle in his exploration of the Mississippi River and 
the discovery of its mouth, ending with his tragic death at the 
hands of his own associates. The antagonism between La Salle 
and the Jesuits is attributed by the author to the influence of 
Frontenac. 

With the beginning of the colonization period in Louisiana, 
the name of Le Moyne appears frequently. Several members of 
that family, especially Iberville and Bienville, played important 
roles in the development of the new colony. Iberville was sent to 
complete La Salle’s work and he built a fort in Biloxi Bay. After 
his death Bienville succeeded him as governor of Louisina. It 
was an extremely difficult position. There was much intrigue 
and many petty quarrels occurred among the men who should 
have cooperated in the organization of the new government. 
The court at Versailles frequently acted in a short-sighted man- 
ner, sending settlers who were not desirable, and sometimes 
causing terrible hardships for the colonists by holding back 
needed food supplies or military aid. When Cadillac was re- 
moved from Detroit and sent to Louisiana as governor, much 
against his will, he spent a good deal of time quarreling, both 
with Bienville, and with Crozat who at that time held an ex- 
clusive commercial privilege in Louisiana. Later Crozat re- 
linquished this privilege, Cadillac was recalled and Bienville 
again became governor. 

The next chapter of Louisiana’s history is connected with 
the “Mississippi bubble” and John Law’s schemes of finance and 
colonization. The colony grew rapidly during this period, but 
conditions were bad. Too many criminals had been sent as 
colonists, food supplies were insufficient and there was great 
need of a good harbor. It was not until 1718 that Bienville was 
enabled to carry out his project of making New Orleans a port. 

In 1731 the Company of the Indies requested the French king 
to take over Louisiana. Under the new regime the administra- 
tior of the colony was reorganized, troops and munitions were 
furnished, and Bienville was again made governor. When he 
asked to be recalled in 1742 conditions had been very greatly 
improved. Succeeding governors were hampered by intrigues, 
quarrels and dishonest officials, insomuch that it seems remark- 
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able that the colony could develop at all. Dangers were threat- 
ening on all sides. By 1760 Canada had passed into the posses- 
sion of Great Britain, and in 1762 Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi was ceded to Spain. The Spaniards were slow in taking 
formal possession and peculiar conditions resulted, culminating 
in an unsuccessfull revolt. In 1803, three years after Louisiana 
had been retroceded to France, it was purchased by the United 
States, during the administration of President Jefferson. 

Speaking, in conclusion, of the loss to France of its immense 
possessions in America, the author says: “The fatherland of 
Marquette, of Jolliet, of Cavelier de la Salle, Iberville and Bien- 
ville, which opened up to the future United States the valley of 
the Mississippi and the path to the Pacific, has lost the benefit 
of the austerity of its pioneers through the mistake of over- 
feeble and badly organized colonization.” 

There is a bibliography at the end of the book, but no index, 
a serious drawback in a work of this kind. 

ETHEL OWEN MERRILL 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Ymago Mundi de Pierre D’Ailly, Cardinal de Cambrai et Chan- 


celier de L’Université de Paris (1350-1420). Texte latin et 
traduction francaise des quatre traités cosmographiques de 
@Ailly, et des notes marginales de Christophe Colomb. 
Etude sur les sources de Vauteur. Par Edmond Buron M. A. 
(archiviste de Gouvernment Canadien, ancien éléve a 
L’Ecole Normale Supérieure). 3 volumes in 8 jesus reliure, 
editeur, sur papier alfa anglais, comprenant une introduction 
sur d’Ailly et Colomb, d’abondantes notes; un appendice et 
un index. Illustrés de 60 planches hors texte avec en frontis- 
pice le portrait de d’Ailly reproduit en couleur d’aprés la 
célébre tableau de A. Lefebvre, existant a Compiégne (Eglise 
Saint-Antoine) et des illustrations dans le texte. Prix, 375 fr. 


This monumental work of three volumes contains the original 
Latin text with French translation of four scientific treatises of 
Pierre d’Ailly, Cardinal-Archbishop of Cambray and Chancellor 
of the University of Paris, and a great theological luminary of 
his age. The first of these treatises and the most important, 
sixty chapters in length and bearing the title Ymago Mundi or 
World Survey, presents the status of geographical knowledge at 
the close of the middle ages. Its significance today lies in the 
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fact that together with the other treatises of d’Ailly included in 
the present work, it was the chief source on which Columbus 
drew for his ideas in the field of geography and cosmography. 

Somewhere about 1481-1483 there appeared at Louvain a 
printed volume containing sixteen treatises, twelve of them by 
d’Ailly and four by John Gerson, the well known Chancellor of 
the University of Paris. This volume, which is without title or 
date or place of publication, became known as the Ymago Mundi 
from the title of the first of the opuscula embodied. Columbus 
got hold of a copy and made a thoroughgoing study of it, en- 
tering with his own hand more than eight hundred notes on its 
margins. His son, Fernando, at his death bequeathed the book 
to the Chapter of Seville together with all his father’s papers 
and books. The collection formed the nucleus of the Columbina 
Library of Seville. The annotated copy of the Ymago Mundi, 
now carefully preserved in this library in a crystal urn, has been 
examined by Washington Irving, Navarette, Harrisse, and other 
historians; but no attempt has been made until now to edit it 
scientifically or reproduce it in any modern language. Accord- 
ing to Las Casas, the famous Bishop of Chiapas and Columbus’s 
friend and biographer, “of the ancient writers d’Ailly did most 
to inspire Columbus to realize his great project.” The hundreds 
of marginal notes written by Columbus into his copy are evi- 
dence enough of the decisive part played by the Ymago Mundi 
in the shaping of his scientific ideas and theories. In this work 
he familiarized himself with such conceptions as the rotundity 
of the earth, parallels of latitude and longitude, climatic zones, 
the equator, the poles, terrestial degrees, the zodiac, the solar 
year, etc. For the student of the history of geographical knowl- 
edge the Ymago Mundi and accompanying treatises are of the 
first importance, ‘presenting, as they do, a universe which is still 
that of Aristotle, Pliny, Isidore of Seville and Roger Bacon. At 
the same time, as the editor points out, the work is, after all, a 
mere compilation and a superficial one at that. D’Ailly was no 
original investigator or professional student of scientific sub- 
jects. “Having at hand no source material (documentation) on 
France, he passes on, for he is under pressure to publish a ‘Sur- 
vey of the World,’ and he has no leisure for research” (I, 234). 

The plan of the present edition comprises elaborate intro- 
ductory studies on various aspects of Columbus, especially his 
standing as a man of science, and scholarly footnotes indicating 
the sources for all important statements in d’Ailly’s text. This 








latter feature is the most valuable contribution made by the edi- 
tor to the history of geographical science. To cite one instance, 
the passage on Arabia is shown to be borrowed almost textually 
from Roger Bacon with no acknowledgement by d’Ailly (I, 276). 
(The editor, however, states that in general d’Ailly cites his 
sources.) Aligning himself with George C. Nunn in his Geo- 
graphical Conceptions of Columbus, M. Buron refutes “the legend 
of the scientific incompetency of Columbus,” as set forth by 
certain historians, especially Vignaud, who, by the way, held 
that Columbus read the Ymago Mundi after and not before his 
memorable discovery. An interesting item mentioned by the 
editor is the recent identification (1926) of a map in the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, previously thought to be anonymous, as 
really a production of Columbus. The identification, which was 
made by M. Charles de la Ronciére, historian of the French 
Navy, is held to be certain. The work is profusely illustrated, 
numerous original cuts in the first edition of the Ymago Mundi 
being reproduced, as also portraits of Pierre d’Ailly and other 
scientific celebrities of the medieval or post medieval world. 

The editor has done his work, particularly the tracing of 
d’Ailly’s data to their sources, with precision and thoroughness. 
One error has been noted. Fiske, Acta Concilii Constancensis 
(I, 82) should read Finke. The same error occurs in the bibli- 
ography. 

D’Ailly’s views in philosophy and theology, as the editor is 
at pains to point out, were not always orthodox in the Catholic 
sense. “Here are theories which lead to scepticism (I, 98).” 
“He [d’Ailly] . . . may be considered a champion of Gallican- 
ism.” At the same time M. Buron’s attempt (I, 85) to explain 
d’Ailly’s doctrinal vagaries is not an altogether happy one, the 
citation from Renan carrying with it implications which are at 
variance with the Catholic theological position. 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S. J. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sister Louise (Josephine Van Der Schrieck, 1813-1886), Ameri- 
can Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. A 
dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the degree of 
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doctor of philosophy. By Sister Helen Louise (Nugent), 
M.A. The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1931. 


In this doctoral dissertation a Sister of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame de Namur aims to make known the life-work of the 
American foundress of her Congregation. Good use has been 
made of the rich mass of source material available in the Mother- 
house at Namur in Belgium and at the Provincial house at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The author having already to her credit (1928) a Life of 
Sister Julia (Susan McGroarty, one of the first pupils of Sister 
Louise and later her successor in the office of Provincial), was 
able to bring to her task a maturity of judgment which has re- 
sulted in a work at once edifying and instructive. The book 
though primarily intended for members of her own Congregation 
will undoubtedly be read with interest by all students of our 
ecclesiastical and educational history. It gives a sympathetic 
and well-balanced account of the life-work and achievements of 
a remarkable woman who has left her mark not only on the 
annals of her own Congregation but on the educational history 
of this country. 

“Ninety years have passed since the Sisters opened their 
first school in Cincinnati on January 18, 1841. During forty- 
five of these years, until 1886, Sister Louise watched and guided 
the progress of her Congregation, founded twenty-six houses 
that were added to the first one in Cincinnati, and firmly estab- 
lished the spirit of Notre Dame de Namur in each house.” The 
houses of the Congregation were established in the states of 
Ohio and Massachusetts and in the cities of Philadelphia and 
Washington. When Sister Louise died in 1886 the Congregation 
numbered 800 Sisters and their pupils reached far into thousands. 


No less significant has been the progress which has been 
made by the Congregation during the past forty-five years. The 
number of houses in this country has increased to sixty-three. 
The main interest of the Sisters is still popular free education. 
Hence they have been chiefly concerned with parochial 
schools both elementary and secondary, but in response to the 
new demands of the age they have also established academies 
and even colleges. Many people regard the opening of Trinity 
College during the administration of Sister Julia as a landmark 
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in the history of the higher education of Catholic women in 
this country. 
HuGH GRAHAM, Ph. D. 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Marquette Memorials. By (Sister) Mary Arth, S.N.D. Re- 
printed from Mip-AMeEricA, April, 1931. 


This is a remarkable collection, practically complete, of all 
known attempts in art, geographical nomenclature and other 
m2dia to perpetuate the name of the famous seventeenth century 
missionary-explorer of the middle United States. It is a re- 
markable verification of Bancroft’s prophecy “the West will build 
his monument.” 


The Solis Diary of 1767. Translated from the Spanish by the 
Rev. Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C., A. M., Litt. D., Professor of 
Spanish, St. Edward’s University (Austin, Texas). Edited 
by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph. D., Chairman of the Com- 
mission, President of the Society. (Preliminary studies of 
the Texas Catholic Historical Society, Vol. I, No. VI, March, 
1931. Distributed under the auspices of the Texas Knights 
of Columbus Historical Commission. ) 


This diary was written by the Rev. Fray José de Solis, 
OQ. F. M, during his visitation, 1767, of the missions of the Prov- 
ince of Texas. It is a valuable contemporary source for condi- 
tions among the Texas Indians as also in the Franciscan Spanish 
missions in the mid-eighteenth century. 


Chicago Under the French Regime. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S. J., St. Louis University. Reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield, Ill., 1930. 
Publication No. 37, pp. 18. 


This is an attempt to assemble between the pages of a single 
monograph all available authentic data concerning Chicago under 
French rule. The story begins with the arrival of the Jolliet- 
Marquette party, September, 1673, and ends with the Treaty of 
Paris 1763, by which the “Illinois Country,” including the Chi- 
cago terrain, passed from the French into British hands. The 
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monograph discusses among other interesting topics the ex- 
istence of a French fort as also of a French Jesuit mission on 


the site of Chicago. 


Old Vincennes: A Chapter in the Ecclesiastical History of the 
West. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., Ph. D., St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Reprinted from Mip-AMeEricA, April, 1931, pp. 19. 


This monograph, which deals with the pioneer Catholic his- 
tory of historic Vincennes, Indiana, supplements on the religious 
side the oft told story of the stirring civic events culminating in 
the surrender of Vincennes by the British to George Rogers 
Clark in 1777 and the origin of the old Northwest territory. 


An Historical Sketch commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the 
Third Parish Church dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, 


1881-1931, St. Marys, Kansas, pp. 34. 


Probably no Catholic parish of the trans-Mississippi West 
has a more colorful history behind it than the one the story of 
which is sketched in the present booklet. Founded in 1838 by 
Jesuit missionaries among the Potawatomi Indians of Sugar 
creek in southeastern Kansas, it was transferred to its present 
location on the banks of the Kaw with the removal of the tribe 
thither in 1848. The Potawatomi disappeared with the break-up 
of their reservation in the seventies and the whites took their 
place. A whole chapter of heroic and on the whole fruitful mis- 
sionary effort is written around this historic parish, the vicis- 
situdes of which the Rev. William T. Doran, S. J., has told in 
these pages accurately as well as interestingly. 
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